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Dialogues, Letters, Sc. 


L ETF TEN ALIX. 
Miſs SE AMORE to Mrs. Harxcovakr. 
| Honor Mapan, 

TAKE the firſt opportunity I can to. write 

to you, as you deſired I would; and indeed 
I ſhould if you had not, to thank you for the 
care you have taken of me, and the many fa- 
vours you have ſhewn me during the time I have 
had the pleaſure of being with you. When 
firſt I heard that I was to ſtay five weeks, 1 
thought it ſounded a great while, and I was 
afraid I ſhould have been quite tired of being 
ſo long from home. But you was ſo obliging to 
take ſuch care to amuſe me, that I found the 
time very ſhort, and wiſhed much not to leave 
you ſo ſoon. My mamma has juſt been looking 
over what I have written, and -ſhe ſays, it 1s 
very rude to tell you that I expected to find the 
time of my viſit long: but as I afterwards ſay, 
that I really did find it ſhort, I think that will 
excuſe my firſt uncivil ſpeech, at leaſt I hope 
A 3 vou 
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you will pardon it; and as I have not much time 
for writing, it will be a pity to throw this all away 
to begin again: I will take more care for the 
future, and not be ſo rude. My fiſter is ſoon 
going to ſtay with my aunt for a few days; I 
am glad of it, for I am ſure ſhe will like it; 
but I ſhall not like parting with her at all, for 
I never feel comfortable when ſhe is not with 
me. How ftrange I think it is, that brothers 
and ſiſters ſhould ever quarrel and diſagree, and 
yet ſometimes they do. There are two Miſs 
Frops live near us, and they don't ſeem to love 
one another at all, or care whether each other is 
hurt or pleaſed; or whether they are together or 
ſeperate. One time when the youngeſt had been 
out for above four months, I aſked her ſiſter if 
ſhe did not want her back again ? What ſhould 
| avant her for, ſail ſhe, I don't know any u/e 
the is of to me; I can do juſt as well without 
her as with her. I thought it did ſound ſo cro/5 
and ill-natured to fay ſo, and not at all as if ſhe 
loved her fiſter; ſo I aſked her if ſhe did not 
love her? Yes, ſaid ſhe, I love her well enough, 
but I don't want her much. I am ſure ſhe 1s 
very different to Betſey and me, for we hate to. 
be parted, nor can we ever enjoy any thing our- 
ſelves, if the other is not as much pleaſed too. 
remember one time a great while ago, when my 
mamma was angry with my fiſter for ſomething 
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fhe had done wrong, I cried as much as ſhe did 
about it, and could not eat any dinner, becauſe 
it made me ſo unhappy to fee her in trouble. 
And when any thing is the matter with me, ſhe 
always is as ſorry for me, for we do love one 
another gearly, and I dare ſay we always ſhall as 

long as we live. I think now, Ma'am, I have 
written enough to tire you with reading it, for I 
have nothing particular to tell you, except that 
we are to go ſome night next week to the 
Play. I expect to like it prodigiouſly, for I can- 
not fancy what ſort of a place, with a pit and 
a number of boxes in it, can be. When [ have 
ſeen it, I will let you know how I like it. 


J am, honored Madam, | 
Your otliged and dutiful Grand-Daughter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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Mrs. HaARcOuRT to Miſs SEAMOoRE. 


Dear HarkioT, 
OU cannot think what pleaſure the receipt 
of your pretty letter gave me. I am ſure 
it well deſerves to be called pretty, becauſe it is 
NEE IN wrote 
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wrote ſo well, and the letters are all fo clear 
and large, that I can ſee to read it without my 
ſpectacles. I am very glad you did not thrownt 
away after you began it, becauſe you had honeſtly 
ſpoke your mind about coming to ſee me. Pray 
tell your mamma, that I deſire ſhe will never 
ſtop any thing you cauſe to ſay when you are 
writing to me; for I like to know your own real 
opinion about things, and I did not at all won- 
der that you did not much like the thoughts of 
quitting home to come to ſee ſuch an old woman 
as I am: and I aſſure you, if you had continued 
of the ſame mind after, as well as before your viſit, 
I ſhould not at all be offended or ſurpriſed at 
you. But if you found your time paſs better than 
you expected, I am heartily glad of it; and hope 
it will induce you ſome other time, when your 
parents can ſpare you, to favor me for a few 
weeks again; for I can promiſe you, your chear- 
ful prattle and play diverted me greatly, and gave 
me very ſincere pleaſure to ſee you ſo good. I 
much approve of thoſe remarks you make in 
your letter about brothers and ſiſters quarrelling 
and agree with you, that it is a range thing 
they ſhould ever do ſo: and I am ſure it is like- 
wiſe very awicked, as well as fooliſh, and muſt to- 
_ tally deſtroy all peace and happineſs. I called 
one day ſince you left me at Mrs. Tack/on's, and 
there I found Maſter James and Peter (the one 
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three, the other four years old) crying and ſob- 
bing with their hands tied behind them, and their 
faces and necks all over bruiſes and ſcratches, 
which they had given each other in a battle they 
had juſt had about a wooden horſe. As Tom is 
a little boy, I ſuppoſe he will like to hear about 
other little boys; ſo I will tell you the hiſtory, 
and you may read it to him as follows. James 
Fack/on was playing with his horſe, and Peter 
wanted it; but James did not chuſe at that time 
to part with it, as he was going to harneſs it to 
his cart; and whilſt he turned round to get his 
cart, Peter ſnatched it up, and ran away with it. 
James ran after him, overtook him, and got hold 
of the horſe ; but Peter held faſt by the tail ; till at 
laſt one pulling, and the other pulling, it came off 
in Peter's hand; which fo provoked James, that he 
gave his brother a blow on the ſhoulder with the 
noſe of the horſe, which happening to be peaked, 
and a little harder than Peter's ſkin, broke its 
way through, and made a ſmall hole on his 
Moulder. This wound he reſented with the ut- 
moſt fury, and attacked James moſt yiolently with 
his fiſts and nails; which James was no ways 
| backward in returning: ſo that when their bro- 
ther Tow came to them, (for he was the firſt 
who diſcovered them) he found them covered all 
ever with blood and wounds, He in vain en- 
deavoured to part them, but could not poſſibly 
| | do 
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do it, as they were both in ſuch paſſions, that 


upon his taking hold of them, they ſcratched 


and tore his hands as much as they had before 
done each other's faces, necks, and arms. Poor 
Tom did not know what to do about it, for he 


did not like to tell tales of them to their papa 
or mamma; neither could he bear to let them 


continue their battle. But he was ſoon put out 
of that diſtreſs by the arrival of his father, whe 


happened to come to the place where his two ſons, | 


like a couple of tigers; were engaged, His pre- 
ſence and authority ſoon put a ſtop to the affray, 
and he carried them both in doors, where he 


| kept talking to them till they were cool and out 


of their paſſions ; when he told them, that if 


they choſe to beat, ſcratch, and fight each other, 
he ſhould certainly puniſh them for. ſuch bad 
behaviour; and if beating was what they liked, 


they ſhould have as much as they choſe. He 
then took them up one after the other, and 
whipped them both moſt ſeverely indeed ; and 


when he had done, tied their hands, telling them, 


if they did not know how to make better uſe of 
them, they ſhould not have them to uſe at all. 


And while they were ſtanding in their ſtate of - 


diſgrace, I went in and ſaw them. I was very 
ſorry to find them in ſuch a condition, but I am 
ſure the puniſhment they received was not more 
than they deſerved for their crimes. To think 
| of 
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of brothers or ſiſters quarrelling is dreadful in- 
deed. I truſt, as you ſay, you and your ſiſter will 
always love each other; and believe me, by fo 
doing, you will ſecure to yourſelves one of the 
preateſt bleſſings upon earth. What do you think 
could compenſate your mamma and aunt for the 
loſs of that affection they feel towards each other ? 
Neither riches, grandeur, or titles have it in their 
power to afford any real and ſubſtantial pleaſure ; 
but the converſation of an affectionate friend 
(ſuch as all ſiſters ought to be to each other) 
beſtows a ſatisfaction to our hearts beyond any 
thing that can be found in other outward ob- 
jects. Nor do we, by cultivating love towards 
our families, alone ſecure an unſpeakable bleſſing 
to ourſelves, but likewiſe at the ſame time render 
ourſelves agceptable to God; for he beholds with 
| pleaſure, thoſe who endeavour to promote the hap- 
pineſs of, and ſhew kindneſs to their fellow crea- 
tures. © Behold (ſays he by his ſervant David) 
| bow good and how pleaſant it is for brethren te 
debell together in unity.” And throughout the 
whole of the ſacred writings, love towards man- 


kind in general, and to our kindred in particu- 


lar, is every where mentioned as neceſſary to 
nender us pleaſing to the Almighty. Cultivate, 
= therefore, my dear good girl, that temper of 
mind fo requiſite towards making you comforta- 
ble in this world, and happy in the next, And 
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for an incitement to this virtue, I recom- 
mend the example of your parents and aunt 
Bartlate to your conſtant imitation : their beha- 
viour is ſuch as well deſerves commendation ; and 
woe be to thoſe children, blefled with ſuch good 
patterns, if they negle& to copy after them! 
Don't think that by this, I mean to doubt your 
obedience to them; for I dare ſay you will al- 


ways do as they recommend: but if you are vt 


good, my dears, after the example they fet you, 
your crime will be far more unpardonable than 


thoſe who have not like you been favored with 


ſuch wiſe and kind parents. To awhomfoever 
much has been given, from them wwill much be re- 
quired,” And thoſe children who have had care 
taken to inſtruct them, and refuſe to do as they 
are adviſed, ſhall be puniſhed in the world to 
come, much more ſeverely than thoſe who have 
done wrong through want of inſtruction. But L 
ſhall tire you (as you ſaid to me) with my long 
letter, which is not half ſo pretty and entertain- 


ing as your's, neither will the writing recom- 
mend it as your's does, for I almoſt fear you wilt | 
not be able to read it, my hand ſhakes ſo I can- 


not ſhape my letters as I would; but bad as it 


is, I hope you will be able to make out fu 


eient to convince you, that 
J am, with the greateff Sincerity, 
Your afedtionate Grand-Mother, 


MARTHA HARCOURT, | 
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P. S. Pray don't omit giving my love to your 
dear good parents, and brother and ſiſter, 


DIALOGUE in 
MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSEY. 


Ki. 


O U look ſleepy, Bet/ey : I r your ſitting 
up laſt night did not agree with you; you 


have the head ache this morning, have not you? 


BET SET. No, Ma'am, not at all; and I 
ſhould like to be going again this evening: I 
mould like to go to the play every be i ſhould 
not you, Harriot? 


HaRRIT. Not every night; but I ſhould 


| like it pretty often: when ſhall we 8⁰ again, 
MNa'am? | 


MAMMA. ow for this . I aſſure 


vou, my dears; nor do I even promiſe that you 
| N will then. | 
J laſt night, that for once I conſented to it; but I 
do not think ſuch kind of public amuſements at 


Your uncle ſo much deſired you might 


all proper for girls of your age ; nor at any age, 


o be attended ſo frequently as you ſeem to think 
ou ſhould like to go. 


B HARRIOT 


( 14 ) 
HaRRioT. Why not, Ma'am? what harm wopld 
it do? | 
Mamma. Do you think, my Jews, it woull 
be a proper manner of ſpending your time, to 
paſs every day as you did yeſterday ? Attending 
to nothing in the morning but the thought of 
the evening, and at night ſetting up many hours 
after your health required you to be at ret? And 
if I miſtake not, the buſineſs of to-day will be 
as much interrupted with what now 1s paſſed, as 
yeſterday's was with the expeCtation of what was 
then to come. 
Ha RRIOT. To be ſure that is very true; for 
I écannot ſay I feel much inclined to learn my 
taſks ; I have read this piece of my grammar over 
half a dozen times, and know no more of it 
than I did when I firſt opened the book; for 
inſtead of being able to remember it, I can think 


of nothing but what I ſaw. I am vaſtly glad | 


the King and Queen and Princeſſes were there, 
for I much wiſhed to ſee them. 


BeTsEY. So am I; and I looked ſo much at 8 
them, that J loſt half the play, One time when ; 
the King and Queen, and every body laughed | 
at ſomething the actors ſaid, I did not at all 
know what it was at, for I had been ſo long i 
watching them, that I did not hear what paſſed. 4 
Hid you take notice, Mamma, how good-humoured. | 
the 
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the youngeſt Princeſs looked when the Queen 
ſpoke to her? I wonder what they ſaid together. 
MAMA. I wondered fo too, my dear. And 
I could not at the time help thinking how much 
more attention we beſtowed on them upon account 
of their rank, than on any of the audience be- 
ſides. Whereas, in reality, their rank is of no 
= value, and it is by ſuperiority of virtue alone, 
5 that they can in any degree be more reſpectable 
than the pooreſt of their ſubjects. I do not mean 
that any body can be excuſed paying them out- 
= ward reſpect, for that is due to every ſuperior 
i in birth and fortune; but no perſon of true ſenſe 
will efteem them for any thing except their merit 
and goodneſs, Elevation of ſtation, unleſs accom- 
7 panied with becoming virtue, by rendering its 
r | profeſſors more conſpicuous, ſerves only to make 
S | them more univerſally deſpiſed, and the objects 
4 of public ſcorn. | 
„ Birszy. Is it as bad for Princes and Princeſſes 
then to be naughty as it is for us? 
Mamma. Juſt, my love, and every crime com - 
n WB mitted is either aggravated or leſſened according 
d to the degree of knowledge the perſon poſſeſſes 
who is guilty of it. In the fight of God there- 
fore, a naughty Prince or Princeſs, will appear 
far leſs excuſable than a poor child, who has 
ever been bleſſed with, any good inſtruction; 
| End as upon aceount of their high rank, they 
B 2 will 
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will have many beholders, ſo will their example 


be of much more conſequence than if they were 
to paſs unnoticed — che common multi- 
tude. 

BeTsty. But 6500 nobody teaches tham 
to be good, what then? 


Mau A. If they were ro better informed of 


their duty than the meaneſt of their ſubjects, no 


more would be required of them; but that, my 
dear, I cannot ſuppoſe to be the caſe, few peo- 
ple who have it in their power to inſtruct, would 
let their children remain in ignorance: certain it 
is, no god people would, and the royal children 


of this nation are bleſſed with parents, the vir- [ 
tues of whoſe hearts ſhine forth as conſpicuous as 
their ſtation is exalted, I cannot therefore ſuppoſe, 
Betſey, that their Majeſties will ever omit to have if 
them properly inſtructed in their reſpective duties: 
if therefore, they negle& to perform them, they | 
will certainly be as naughty as if you n 


your's. 


BETsET. How extremely pretty the Queen's gown 
locked! And did you ſee, mamma, how the dia- 
monds glittered in her hair! ? I ſhould like to 


be a Queen, 


Mamma. My dear girl, how you talk ! Little $ 
do you know the cares and anxieties you wiſh 1 . 
for, when you wiſh to be a Queen; and ſorry am 5 
I to find you ſhoyld be fo captivated by au- 
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fade ſhew and finery, as to imagine, that becauſe a 
erſon is ſumptuouſly dreſed, they muſt Oy 
be happy. 
BETSEY. Should not you then, Ma' am, like 
to be Queen ? 


MAMMA. So little, my love, do I wiſh to 


one of the meaneſt of the people. It is a dan- 
7 # | gerous ſtate to be placed upon ſo high an emi- 
nence. Much is expected from thoſe who ſtand 
| FF there. Mankind, poſſeſſed of different opinions, 
will not all be {pleaſed with the ſame actions; 
a . and thoſe things which by one pärty ſhall be 
—extolled as the brighteſt of virtues, by the other 
„ 3 fhall be cenſured as abominable crimes: thus to 
e, i the people a monarch can never give univer/al 


ze content; and they ſtand accountable to God for 


: peculiar truſts committed to their charge. In 


ey wiſhing therefore, my love, to wear the diamonds 


of a queen, you wiſh for innumerable ſorrows, 


ia- 3 No one of that exalted 1 was, 
to I believe, ever fo generally, or ſo juſtly admired; 


1 mies. And ſuppoſing ſhe had not, yet great and 
very numerous are the duties ſhe has to perform. 
Nor ſhould I have ſuppoſed, from your behaviour 
in company, my dears, that either of you would 
B 3 like 


wear a crown, that I aſſure you I had rather be 


HarrioT, I thought every body liked our 
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W yet truly amiable as ſhe is, even „e has her ene- 
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like the neceſſity of being always in public, and 
and having every word and look watched and 
obſeryed by ſo many beholders. If you think 
| you ſhould, I muſt beg leave to differ widely 
from you in opinion ; and though I think our 
mediocrity of ſtation is the kappieſt human na- 
ture can poſſibly be placed in; yet was I obliged 
to change, and might be allowed my choice, I 
had far rather be reduced to labour for my bread, 


than be raiſed to the higheſt ſovereign upon earth z 2 1 


ſo little ambitious am I of becoming queen. 

HAR RIOT. And I am ſure, Ma'am, you muck 
miſunderſtood me, if you thought I ſaid I ſhould 
like it, for I ſhould not the leaſt in the world. 
I ſhould hate never to be able to ſtir without 
guards and ſoldiers about me, as if I was a pri- 
ſoner. 5 

MAMMA. I believe there is not much chance 
of our ever being raiſed to that dignity ; but as 
I would wiſh you to be able to make a reſpec- 
table figure in the world, though unadorned with {| 
royal diamonds: I muſt now beg to have a little | 
attention paid to your morning's buſineſs ; or if - 
| books are quite unintelligible to-day, and I per- 


mit you to apply only to dancing and mufic, I 6 ; 


hope it will convince you, that p/ays every night, ; 
would be moſt highly improper for you to be 1 
indulged with, 
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DIALOGUE XI. 
MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSEY. 


MAMMA. 


HOULD you like, Betſey, if you had a little 


girl, to be obliged to ſpeak to her many 
times about the ſame thing ? 


Bzrszy. No, Ma'am. | 
Mamma. And how often, my dear, do you 


think I have deſired you to pull up your gloves, 


and not let them hang in that very oo man- 
ner over your hands ? 

BTS EY. But J always forget it ; they will lip 
down, and 1 don't think of pulling them up a- 


gain. 
MaM MA. You don't think of it ! But is that 


any excuſe? Why don't you remember it? [I 


ſhould ſuppoſe the feel of them would be ſuffi - 


cient to remind you ; but if you diſregarded that, 
after I have ſo frequently ſpoke to you about it, 
I am quite aſtoniſhed you do not take more care 
to prevent their being in that ſlovenly way. 

BE TS EY. I don't think the manner one's gloves 
fet is of much conſequence, 


MauMa, 


( 20 ) 


Mais, I think it zs of conſequence, if it 
makes you appear flatternly : for though your 
gloves may be but a trifling part of your dreſs, 
yet if they look dirty, or untidy, people will 
draw juſt the ſame concluſions to your diſadvan- 
tage, as if it was your frock, or your cap that 
was unneat. Beſides, was it for no other reaſon 
but my having deſired you not to let them be ſo, 
I ſhould not expect you to ſay it was of no conje- 
quence, A good child, Betſey, will think every 
thing its parents deſire of conſequence ſufficient to 
be attended to; and though the thing %%, may 
be a trifle, it becomes of importance the moment 
a father or a mother have deſired it may be done. 
If what they require is difficult to perform, it is 
not a trifle: and if it is eaſy to be complied with, 
the fault is the greater, by refuſing what could be 
ſo eafily done. Never therefore, my dear, think 
you ſtand excuſed from a performance of what I 
deſire, becauſe it appears of no con/equence ; ſince 
I ſhall judge of your willingneſs to oblige, by 
ſmall as well as great actions. 5 

HAR RIOT. But if we do forget things, what 
muſt we do, Ma'am? I am ſure I always zry to 
remember what you tell me. 

Mamma. And generally, my dear, I wks you 
do remen ber pretty well, becauſe you do 175 to 
endeavour to do ſo. Sometimes a perſon may chance 
to forget what they would with not; but in' com- 

mon, 


1 
mon, if people are inclined to do as they are de- 
ſired, their memories will be ſufficiently good not 
to let them omit it. But nobody will be able to 
remember what is ſaid, if they will not attend 
when they are ſpoke to; but only hear the words 
of the ſpeaker, as they would thoſe of a parrot, 
without endeavouring to imprint them on their 
minds. And whoever does ſo, loſes many advan - 
tages they might enjoy of gaining knowledge and 


inſtruction. The ableſt teachers in the world can 


be of no ſervice to thoſe who forget the advice 
given them as ſoon as it is delivered. And how 
can thoſe people ever grow wiſe, who cannot re- 
member the information given them ? 

HaRRIOT. That is very true, Ma'am ; but I 
don't ſee how if a perſon does really forget, they 
can poſſibly remember. 

Mamma. By exdraoeuring to do fo, my love, 
J do not ſay that all people are bleſſed with 
equally ſtrong memories; but thoſe who have bad 
ones may much improve them by their own care 
and aſſiduity: that is, I mean paying attention 
to what they hear or read, and by frequently af- 
terwards recalling in their minds, and conning over 


what they want to retain, Thus, if you think | 


you ſhall not otherwiſe remember what I told 
you this morning, That Antioch was a city in 
Syria, and that the diſciples of Chrift were there 
firſt called Chriſtians, And that Greece was the 
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* country moſt famous for learning amongſt the hea- 
thens. And Athens, a city in Greece, was more 
remarkable than any other for its learning. That 
Corinth likewiſe was another city in Greece, which 
was favored with the preaching of St. Paul, and 
many of its inhabitants converted to chriſtianity 
by him, and two of his epiſtles were addreſſed | 
to them.” If, I ſay, you ſhall not remember 
theſe things, recolle& and /ay them over to your- 
ſelf four or five times a day, till you have impreſſed 
them on your memories: and I dare ſay any thing 
you ſo frive to remember, you will find that you 
do not forget. And if Betſey would at the time 
I ſpeak to her, confider my words as intended 
for her good, and neceſſary to be minded, ſhe 
would ſoon find her memory ſufficiently good to 
retain all my advice and inſtructions. | 
BrrszY. I will try, Ma'am, and remember 
what you ſay. . 

Mamma: I hope you will, my dear, and never 
again think what I deſire you to do is of no 
conſequence, for it is of great conſequence whe- 
ther you are a good girl; and that no child can 
be, who does not mind its parents, and endea- 
vour in all things to do as they deſire and ad- 
viſe. „ = e 

Bersty. I will be good indeed, Ma'am; an 
not ſay ſo again, 


MauMA. 


1 


| Mamma. I dare ſay you will not, my love; 
for when you come to think about it you will 
be convinced, that it is only for your advantage 
we adviſe you to what 1s right, It 1s nothing 
to me. (any ' otherwiſe than as I love you, I do 
not like to ſee you act wrong) whether you look 
clever and tidy, or flatternly and diſagreeable. 


It is the duty of every mother to take all the 


pains ſhe can with her children to make them 


behave properly, and as they ought to do. But 


if children will not remember what is ſaid to them, 
it 15 then intirely their own faults if they do not 


improve, and the whole blame will fall upon them 


only, and not their parents, Believe me there- 
fore, my dears, I have no other motive but your 
good, to induce me at any time to blame or ob- 
je& to what you do. Don't therefore, like fooliſh 
girls, think I am croſs becauſe I tell you of your 
faults; but be aſſured my only motive is for the 
ſake of rendering you more perfe& and agreeable, 
If you chuſe to ſtand on one foot till you grow 
crooked, or ſtoop your heads tilt you become 
hump-backed, it will make no alteration in my 
ſhape, nor will people think me more awkward 
becauſe you make yourſelves look ſo. Neither, 
if you do thoſe things which are ftill worſe, and 
really wicked, ſhall I be to be puniſhed for your 
crimes.  Yourſelves alone muſt be anſwerable for 
your own actions, and be approved or cenſured 
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accordingly. Tt is therefore the ſillieſt thing in 
the world, for children to be out of humour 
when told of their errors, or to think their 
friends cr for telling them. For on the con- 
trary, ſuch conſtant attention to them is the greateſt 
kindneſs they can poſſibly ſhew; and however 
young folks may think, it is very troubleſome 
and diſagreeable. Much eaſier would it be to let 
them continue in all their ugly ungraceful ways, 
than to be perpetually watching them, and ſpeak- 
ing about it. I am ſure, was it not that I look 
upon it as my indiſpenſable duty to render you in 
every reſpect the moſt perfect I can, I ſhould 
ſpare myſelf the trouble of conſtantly watching 
your every word and action as I now do. Be 
convinced, therefore, it is entirely for your ſakes 
that I ever teaxe you (as perhaps you may think 
it) to do what I think beſt. = 

HAR RIOT. I am ſure, Ma'am, we never call 
it teazing, or ever think it ſo; but are always 
much obliged to you for all the good advice you 
are ſo kind as to give us, and know that it is 
entirely, as you ſay, for our advantage that you 
take ſo much trouble with us. I am ſure we are 
much obliged to you, and we were ſaying yelter- 
day, we wiſhed we knew how to repay all your 
kindneſs. 
Mauua. O! my dears, it is eaſily in your 
powers to repay it all, by behaving well. I nei- 
ther 
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ther expect, or wiſh any other acknowledgment, 
The higheſt ſatisfaction I can have in this world, 


is to ſee you virtuous and good ; all my care is 


to make you be ſo; and if you are, I am ſuffi- 
ciently repaid. You need therefore be under no 


concern how to requite my anxiety : be good, and 


I ſhall feel the greateſt bleſſing upon earth, 
Bersty. We will Ma'am, indeed we will. 
Mamma. I don't doubt it, my love; I will 


Z readily do you both the juſtice to acknowledge, 
vou are the two beſt girls I know. Harriot is 


remarkably attentive to what I ſay, and very ſel- 
dom gives me occaſion to ſpeak twice for the ſame 


4 thing; and by the time you are as old, I dare 


ſay you will be ſo too: at preſent you are rather 


f | more forgetful than I could wiſh ; but that I know 


you will endeavour to mend, and be in every 
reſpe&t as good as your ſiſter. And if all chil- 
dren would but behave as well, and be as thank- 
ful for inſtruction, the world would ſoon be im- 
proved, and the riſing generation be much better 
than thoſe already paſt. : 
BETSET. How do you mean, Ma'am, that the 
riſing generation would be better than thoſe that 


are paſt ? 


MammMa. I mean, my dear, if all who are 


now young would follow the example, and be 


as good as my children, there 1s no doubt but 
that when grown up, they would make good 
| 5 men 
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BY men and women; and if a/! were ſo, the world 
would: be better than it now is, ſince I am ſorry 
to ſay, there are numbers who are very naughty 
n and wicked. But other people being ſo will be 
no excuſe for us you know : we are not to an- 
ſwer for others faults, though we ſhall be ſevere- 5 

ly puniſhed for own, Endeavour therefore at a/l 3 
times to do right, and think nothing which is ſo 

i below your care; fince to gain any degree of 

_ proficiency in virtue, we muſt make it a con- 
ſtant rule to do every thing in the 3% manner 

we can, whether the event be tri/ing or important, 9 
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LETTER LI. 
Miss SEAMORE to Mrs, Harcourt, 


HoxORED Mabpan, 

' TOLD you in my laſt letter that we were ; g 
going to the play. We went laſt Thur/day 38 
and were much entertained indeed. The play was 
the Buſy Body; and it is very droll to ſee the num $ 
ber of miſtakes that Marplot makes: but I ſuppoſe, 
Ma'am, you know the play. The King and Queen, 
four of the princes, and three of the princeſſes were : 
there. We were glad to ſee ſo many of them. 
| My 
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My fifter ſays, ſhe took more notice of them than 
ſhe did of the actors, and thinks ſhe ſhould like 


to be a queen. Every body appeared vaſtly fond 
of the Queen, and when ſhe came in, made ſuch 


a noiſe of rejoicing as would have ſurpriſed you. 


They did not make quite ſo much at the King's 
5 entrance, though that was almoſt ſufficient to ſtun 
2 any body, and ſo they did when the Princes and 

Princeſſes came in. I found the Play-houſe very 
different to what 1 expected, for I had always 
® fancied the pit to be much lower than all the 
E- reſt, ſo that the peoples heads who ſat there only 
came juſt above the floor. And the boxes I thought 


were more like cloſets ſhut up, with only a ſmall 


hole to look out at, but I was much miſtaken 3 
if therefore I never go to another play, I am glad 
= TI have been to this one, that I may be able to 


underftand what people talk about, which I never 


: have before, when I heard them talk about the 


galleries, and boxes, and pit. And I like to un- 
derſtand what is ſaid. This is but a very ſhort 
letter to ſend you, conſidering you was ſo oblig- 


ing as to write me ſo long a one, and to ex- 


preſs yourſelf pleaſed with what I laſt wrote; 


2 but Mr. Quill is coming this morning, and if I 


don't leave off my hand will be too much tired 
to write during the hour he ſtays with us. You 
muſt therefore, dear Ma'am, excuſe my writing 
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any more at preſent, than to give my papa and 
mamma's duty, and to aſſure how much I am, 


Your obliged and dutiful Grand-Daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


LETTER LIE 


Mrs. 8 to Miſs SEAMORE: 


HAVE all my life time thought, that thoſe Z 
people did not deſerve to receive letters who | 


would not take the trouble to anſwer them. That 


I may not therefore prove myſelf unworthy of 2 


your correſpondence, I have taken up my pen, 


though I have not one entertaining incident to | 


relate, and make it worth the poſtage ; for an 
old woman's brain cannot ſpin ſuch pretty makee 
Beliewe hiſtories out of itſelf, as you young ones can. 


So I am afraid you will find cauſe to repent of | 
the agreement you made of writing to me, and | 
begin to deſpiſe your poor old grandmother for | 


her ſtupidity ; but take care not to condemn her 
too ſeverely, leſt when you come to be ſeventy- 
eight you ſhould not be much brighter. I will 


een you what! People ſhould never laugh at others 
infir mities, 


N 

infirmities: the ſfrong ſhould never deſpiſe the aveab; 
for human nature is compoſed of ſuch delicate 
texture, it is liable to be cruſhed in a moment, 


and thoſe who are the clevereſt to-day, may to- 
morrow be reduced to a ſtate of idiotiſm. I have 


ſeen ſo many inſtances of this, that was I to tell 


you but half, you would be tired of reading them. 
One I remember happened when I was young in 
life. Amongſt a number of girls who were all 
of us play-fellows together, there was one Miſs 
Patty Bloſſom, a very fine, tall, handſome girl, 
who danced to perfection, and was the compleateſt 
beauty I ever ſaw. There was likewiſe amongſt 
our number one Sally Maat, a girl as remarkable 
for her plainneſs, as Patty was for her beauty. 
She was crooked, ſquinted, was very thin, and dread- 
fully pale, and to add to her deformity, had by 
a fall cut a ſcar acroſs her noſe. To this poor 
girl, as if her infirmities were her Fault inſtead of 
misfortune, many behaved very ungenerouſly, but 
none ſo very unkindly as Miſs Blaſim, who ſel- 
dom ſpoke to her without inſult, calling her Squizt- 
eye, Broken Noſe, and Little Crump, and always ſeem- 
ed glad of making people take notice of the dif- 
ference between herſelf and Sal! „ by taking par- 
ticular pains, to hold up her head, and look grace- 
ful, when ſhe ſtood by the fide of her. One 
evening they had both been to play at our houſe, 
and Sally complained of a pain in her face, to 
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which Miſs Bloom replied, © You have always 
ſome pain I think ! If I was as ugly and full 
of complaints as you are, I would lock myſelf 
up in my bed-chamber, and not go into com- 


pany ; for ſome weeds are beſt out of ſight.” 


Now to be ſure, nothing could be more cruel 
than ſuch behaviour, and poor Sally ſeemed a 
good deal hurt by it; however ſhe was a very 
good-tempered girl, and only made the following 
very juſt anſwer. “ don't think, Miſs Patty, 
you uſe me generouſly; the time may come you 
perhaps may be as ugly, and have as many com- 
plaints as I have, and may be you will not 
chuſe to lock yourſeif up.” J as wgly as you! 
replied Patty, if ever J am, I will tie my face up 
in a baſket ſooner than let it be ſeen to frighten 
every body I meet. No, Miſs Sally, there is 
no chance that will ever be the caſe; I muſt 
fall away a good deal to be ſuch a /crag as 
you are; and if I was to be thin, I hope my 
eyes don't ſquint, and my noſe is not cut in 
half, nor my back humped, therefore I dare ſay 
I ſhall never be ſo ſick as you are, for little 
crooked people always are. After a little alter- 
cation, the ſubject was dropped, and we all again 
joined in play. But before the evening was over, 
Patty complained of a violent pain in her head, 
which grew ſo bad ſhe was obliged to be ſent 
home and go to-bed. The next day the pain in- 
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creaſed, ſhe had a violent fever with a dreadful 
irruption all over her as full as poflible. For 
above a fortnight her life was deſpaired of; and 
when the diſtemper began to abate, ſhe was left 
a moſt miſerable fpectacle to behold. That beauty 
which ſhe fo fooliſhly valued herſelf for, was 
intirely gone, and ſcars and ſeams covered her 
face initead, And one of thoſe eyes ſhe ſo ſhort 
a time before ſuppoſed would always continue ſu- 
perior to Miſs Noa#'s, was quite loſt, and the other 


rendered ſo weak as ſcarcely to be able to bear 


the light; whilſt added to the reſt, the virulence 
of the diſtemper was ſo great, as to cauſe a ter- 
rible ſore under her knee, which contracted in 
ſuch a manner ſhe never afterwards could walk 
without a ftick, To this dreadful ſtate of de- 
formity was that girl reduced, who ſo lately 
gave pleaſure to all beholders; and who ar- 
rogantly ſuppoſed herſelf beyond the reach of 
ſuch misfortunes. It was a ſevere ſtroke upon her, 


but a uſeful leſſon to all thoſe who either knew 


or only hear of her, and ſhould teach us how 
extremely wrong it is to value ourſelves upon any 
perfections we may ſuppoſe we poſieſs, ſince as 


they are not the gifts of our own hands, ſo nei- 


ther can we preſerve them one moment longer 
than the Almighty ſees fitting. To him, there- 
fore, we ſhould give the glory for every advan- 
tage either of body or mind, and by ftriving tq 
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uſe them to promote the happineſs of our ſellow 


creatures, make the beſt return in our power for 
ſuch peculiar favours. You, my good girl, are 


very ſenſible I dare ſay of the juſtice of this re- 
mark, and are ſo well convinced, that it is God, 
and not yourſelf, who beſtows upon you that ſu- 
periority you poſſeſs above many of your compa- 
nions, that I truſt you are in no danger of fall- 
ing into the crime of Miſs Bloom, and many 


other fooliſh Miſſes beſides. I don't know" whe- 


ther I have tired you with this long letter, but I 
aſſure you, I have tired myſelf writing it, and 
muſt therefore begin to think of leaving you, fo 
beſure give my beſt love to your father and mo- 


ther, and to your brother and ſiſter, and tell her 
I wonder at her wiſhes of becoming a Queen, 
and fancy if ſhe knew all the trouble attending 
royalty, ſhe would be thankful for her preſent 


private ſtation : though were all Kings and Queens 
to behave like ours, there would be leſs reaſon 
to look with an eye of dread upon their dignity, 
I am ſorry to hear the King was not better re- 
ceived upon his entrance into the theatre; but I 


comfort myfelf upon the occaſion (in the ſame 
manner as no doubt he does) with the thought 


of its being one of the thorns inſeparable from 
ſovereignty, not to be able to give content to 
the ever-clamorous and diſſatisfied multitude, 
This has ever been the caſe with thoſe in power, 
| | and 
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and ever will continue to be ſo whilſt the world 
is inhabited with ſuch faulty beings as at preſent 
it is. Kings, therefore, as well as other men, 
ſhould endeavour to render themſelves pleaſing in 
the fight of an impartial God, by diligently pur- 


ſuing their duty, and then regard not what every 


diſcontented tongue may ſay againſt them, But 


hold! IT am ſure it is time I ſhould leave off, 
as I ſeem to have forgot to whom I am writing, 


and am giving a lecture upon government in- 
ſtead of dolls, which I dare ſay, you would much 
better like. That I may not again fall into the 
ſame, or any other error, I will this moment 
fubſcribe myſelf, 


Your very afeqionate Grand- Mother, 


MARTHA HARCOURT, 


LETTER LN, 
Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs StAMORE. 


HAVE been prevented writing as ſoon as I 
intended, my dear Harriet, by a melancholy 
circumſtance, which has taken up much of my 
time and attention, and ſtill continues to employ 
my thoughts, But as you are a girl of ſenſibi- 


lity 
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lity, and feel for the misfortunes of your fel- 
low creatures, I will tell you the whole affair ; 


though perhaps it may be of ſuch a nature as to 3 
make you wiſh I had ſpared you the trouble of 


reading it. About three weeks ago, as I was walk- | 
ing in the elm-walk in my garden, I heard a 
child crying in the field adjoining; and as that 
is no very uncommon ſound, for ſome time I 


took no notice of it: till by its long continuance } 
it drew my attention, and liſtening, I heard the | 
voice of a child, in mournful ſobbing accents | 
ſaying, © Do get up! pray do! I cannot lift you 


if you won't! O! what ſhall I do!” As the 
poor thing ſeemed as if in ſad diſtreſs, and I 


heard no one anſwer, I went round to ſee what | 
was the matter; but how ſhall I deſcribe.my feel- | 


*ings when I found a tidy woman laying motion- 


leſs on the graſs, with a little infant ſleeping at | 


her breaſt, and a girl about four years old ſtand- 


| ing at her head endeayouring to lift her up. A 
dog ſetting by, watched them with the greateſt | 


attention, and upon my going towards them, got 


up and walked growling round, as if ready to 
guard them from any harm. When I firſt drew | 
near, the little girl looked at me, and for a 
few moments ceaſed crying; but ſoon without | 


taking any farther notice, repeated her intrea- 
ties to her mother to get up; and putting her 


arms round her neck, exerted all her ſtrength to 


raile 
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raiſe her. But the poor woman, who was in a fit, re- 
mained inſenſible to all her prayers and little 
efforts to reſtore her. I took the babe, which 
lay ſleeping, unconſcious of its misfortunes, into 


my arms, though not without ſome apprehenſions, 


as the dog watched me moſt narrowly, and not 


knowing, my good intention towards it, ſeemed 


ready to fly at me; but (I ſuppoſe upon ſeeing 
me handle it gently, and offer no violence to his 


miſtreſs) contented himſelf with only keeping a 
ſtrict eye upon, without offering to hurt me. But 
the little girl redoubled her cries, and called out, 


Don't take Tommy, for mamma will want him 
when ſhe gets up, you muſt not have Tommy.“ 
I promiſed her I would not take him frgm them, 
but only wanted to help her mammy up. But 
finding it impoſſible to lift her, or in any degree 
bring her to herſelf, I was going to return to 


the houſe with the child in my arms, to call 
for aſſiſtance: but the faithful dog, upon ſeeing 


me walk away with the baby, came after me full 
ſpeed, and had I not immediately returned and 


replaced him upon. the poor woman's arm, would 


certainly have bit me. I then fetched my ſer- 
vants, who between them carried her into the 
houſe, though not till after they had ſecured the 
dog, for upon their firſt trying to move her, he 
bit John as he was ſtooping down; but happily 
taking hold of the cape of his coat, only ſlightly 


grazed 
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' grazed the ſkin. However it made it neceſlary 
to confine him from doing any farther miſchief, 7 
by tying a firing round his neck. Jacob wanted 
to have him killed directly, but I would on no 
account ſuffer him to be ſo ill requited for his 
fidelity, On the contrary, I declare I felt a kind 
of love and veneration for his attachment to his 
miſtreſs, and thought his actions might be a re- 
proach to many who boalt ſuperior abilities to 
a dog. To prevent him, therefore, from being : 
any ways miſuſed, I took charge of him myſelf, 
and though he is but ſmall, it was as much as I 
could poſſibly do to keep him from getting from 
me, to fly upon the men who carried the poor 
woman, or Moll) who had the little boy in her 
arms. I think, my love, if you could have ſeen | 
us, it would have melted your tender heart, and 
made you feel, as you expreſs yourſelf, /o /ich. | | 
Jobn and Jacob went firſt with the poor woman WW 
between them, and the little girl walking by the ? t 
ſide, holding her mother's hand, crying as if her 
heart would break, and beſeeching her to wake Y 
and take care of herſelf, and not be ſo pulled about. 
Nor could I poflibly perſuade her to let go her {WM 
hand: the always anſwered to all I ſaid to her, 
e No they will Hurt her, I will go with her.” | 
Melly walked by them with the baby in her arms, | 
who ſmiled at the diſmal ſcene, and I brought 9 
up the proceſſion walking double to hold the dog 


by 
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4 by his neck from doing any miſchief. When we 
» got in doors, I locked up the dog, laid the 
d © poor woman upon a bed, and ſent directly for 
oO Mr. Leach, who bled her, and uſed ſuch other 
15 methods as he thought proper for her recovery; 
d but all to very little effect. We enquired of the 
is girl, whether her mammy had ever been ſo ſick 
2- before? but could get no ſatisfactory anſwer : 
to the only account ſhe gave was, that the was not 
g ſick now, only tired of carrying them both ſo 
lf, far, for they came all the way from home, and 


mammy carried her and Tommy too, till ſhe ſaid 
= ſhe muſt fit down, for ſhe was ready to die: ſo 
& ſhe fat down, and as ſocn as Tommy began to 
= ſuck, fell faſt aſleep on the graſs. I ſat by her, 
ſaid ſhe, and made no noiſe at all, till I had 
done making noſegays with the daiſies, and- then 
F wanted her to get up, but ſhe would not; but 
ne is very well.” To hear the poor little crea- 
ure talk in ſuch a manner of her mammy be- 
ing well at the moment ſhe appeared almoſt 
Head, was highly affecting indeed, and no one 
Ppreſent could refrain from tears, eſpecially when 
Ihe added, © She will wake preſently I know, 
For 7: emmy will want ſome more ſuck, and mammy 
ways gives it him when he is hungry; he can- 
ms, {Wot live without it, ſhe ſays.” After the porr 
ght roman had bean in bed about an hour, and M. 
dog each had with difficulty got ſome drops down 
D her 
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her throat, - ſhe opened her eyes, and ſaid the | 
word Tommy two or three times, as if ſenſible of 3 
his not being with her. As ſoon as the little | 
girl heard her voice, ſhe flew to her, crawling | 
upon the bed, kiſſed her an hundred times, and 
told her all that had paſſed whilſt ſhe was aſleep, 3 
as ſhe called it. But her mother either did not s 
hear, or was too bad to take any notice of her. b 
Mr. Leach again endeavoured ſeveral times to get ; f 


ſome more medicine down her throat, and once u 
more ſhe appeared as if coming to herſelf, open- 7 h 
ing her eyes, and again ſpeaking the word, Tommy ! ; a: 
Afterwards, ſhe ſaid, Jenny “ where is he? O! what © 
will become of you both? After this ſhe was = 
again ſilent, and in about half an hour expired. 0 
To expreſs what I felt upon this melancholy oc- Z " 


caſion is, I aſſure you, mprfible, The little girl Pl 


pegan to grow tired of ſtrangers, and very im- i ; 
patient for her mother to take her. Tommy too, | Je 
as ſhe ſaid, wanted her ſadly, and upon our of- ſel 
fering to feed him, his filter told us, that would A 
ehoke him, for he never eat any thing but mammy's 4 


neck, he was too little to eat. In ſhort, my 
dear, the ſcene is not to be deſcribed ; and, as 
you ſaid upon viſiting old Mary Grey, I felt very 
uncomfortable and unhappy indeed. Upon examin- 
ing the poor woman's pocket, I found a letter 
to inform her of the death of her huſband, by 
a fall of a piece of timber as he was at work 

| m 
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in the Dock-Yard at Porr/meuth, about a fortnight 
before, and when I enquired of the little girl 
were her daddy was? ſhe ſaid, . A bit of wood 
| = tumbled upon him, and broke him to pieces, till 

he was quite dead.” She likewiſe ſaid, they were 
going to take a walk to ſee him; but as he had 
been dead fo long that muſt be ſome miſtake. She 
ſaid her mammy's name was Fenny Sprigs, and ſhe. 
uſed to waſh almoſt every day when they were at 
home. But where that home was I could not learn, 
as ſhe gave it no other name than that of home, 
and the direction of the letter was torn off. The 
woman had likewiſe a bundle with her, in which 
was a ſhift for herſelf, and a clean cap and apron, 
two little ſhifts, and two little gowns, and in a 


I ſuppoſe ſhe had to ſupport herſelf and children. 
Jenny, ſoon after ſhe was put to-bed, cried her- 
ſelf to ſleep, but the poor little boy never ceaſed 
© crying the whole night. I felt no inclination for 
reſt myſelf, therefore took the charge of him, 
but finding it impoſſible to pacify him with vic- 
tuals, the next day I found a woman who was will- 
ing to nurſe him, and who promiſes me ſhe will 
take great care of, and uſe him tenderly. The 
little girl I ſhall keep in my own houſe, unleſs 
I ſhould find any of her relations who want to 
have her with them; but I don't ſuppoſe that is 
very likely to happen; for ſhould I be able to 

D 2 diſcover 


piece of rag three ſhillings and ſix:pence, the whole 
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diſcover any of them, they in all probability would 3 
rejoice at having her fo well provided for. She f 
ſays ſhe was three years old laſt birth-day, but : 
when that was ſhe does not know. She appears 
to be of a ſweet tractable diſpoſition, and as if 4 
with proper cultivation ſhe would be very ſenſi- | 
ble and clever. Ya can't think how melancholy | 
ſhe was for the firit fortnight after her mother's : 
death ! ſhe is now beginning to be rather recon- | 
ciled to her ſituation, and plays about, though 
ſhe frequently burſts out a crying for her own i 
mammy, whom ſhe wants to ſee ſadly, ſhe ſays, : 


ee. . teu. 0d. es Ea 
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becauſe ſhe loves her dearly. She goes every day a 


with me to ſee her brother, and appears very | 
fond of him. He is a very fine child about five | 
or ſix months old, and I hope will ſoon be able 
to be weaned. I think after this account of the 
manner in which my time has been taken up, . 
you cannot wonder at my not having written 
ſooner; for indeed my thoughts have been ſo : 
fully employed with the melancholy ſcene before 
me, that I have had little inclination hitherto | 


to take up my pen. I dare ſay you will think with 


me, that having two poor little helpleſs children] 
left in ſo unprovided a ſtate, was enough to en- 
gage my attention, as alſo a freſh leſſon to in- Þ 


ſpire me with gratitude, when I reflect, how 


much happier circumſtances it has pleaſed the Al- 


mighty to place me in. For had this poor we- 
man 


VO- 
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| man not been obliged to walk, and carry her two 
children, it is probable ſhe might ſtill have lived 


to protect them, as Mr. Leach ſeems to think her 


3 illneſs was brought on by over fatigue. How 


thankful then, my dear love, ought we to be 
for ſuch diſtinguiſhing mercies, and how ſhould 


| the reflection upon the ſufferings of our fellow 


creatures, ſtop every diſcontented murmur we are 
ever tempted to utter upon trivial diſagreea- 


ble circumſtances, convinced that we deſerve no 


greater indulgence than they do, although favored 
with them; but unleſs we are careful to make 


all proper returns we ought ; favored to very little 


purpoſe, as we may aſſure ourſelves, we ſhall be 
called to a ſeverer account than thoſe to whom 
little has been delivered. That you, my dear girl, 


may at all times, from drawing juſt reflections 
= from what paſſes before you, be led to act wiſely, 
and with becoming gratitude to the Great Al- 
mighty Giver of every good gift, is the conſtant 
prayers of her, who feels herſelf happy in fub- 
© {cribing herſelf, 


Your foucere Friend and affectionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER LIV. 


— 


Miſs SEkAMORE to Mrs. BARTLATkE. 


Dear Mapau, — 
INDEED began to wonder you did not 
write to me, and was juſt ſat down to ſend + 
you another letter, when I received your long one n 


of the diſmal ſtory of Mrs, Sprzgs. I could not I 


help crying as I read it; but I am very glad 8 
you ſent it me; for when I cry for thoſe ſort of 
things, I feel very different to what I do when : 
I cry becauſe J am not good, (but I don't often : 
cry upon that account now.) I am very glad how- | 
ever, that I was not with you when it happened, 5 
for I ſhould have been /c indeed if I had ſeen : 
her. I can vaſtly well fancy you all walking! 
acroſs the field into the houſe, and I think your Þ 
back muſt have ached in leading the dog: pray 


don't forget in your next to let me know what! 


is become of him, for you gave no account about Þ 
him after he was locked up, when firſt you got 
home. I beg you will not forget to tell me. 
1 don't wonder poor little Jenny ſhould cry. about 
her mother; it muſt be a ſad thing to loſe her 
in ſuch a manner, and be left only with ſtrangers, 
who, for what ſhe knows, may be croſs and ill- 
natured 


6 4 


natured to her. Poor little thing! I wiſh I could 


ſee her, I would tell her that ſhe need not 
be afraid of being with you, for J am ſure you 
will uſe her very kindly, and make her as happy 
as poſſible. I ſhould be glad, Ma'am, if you 


would ſend me an account what ſort of a girl 


ſhe is; whether ſhe is tall or ſhort, or fat or thin, 
and what colour her hair 1s, and whether ſhe 


can read or not. I beg you will be very par- 


ticular, for I want to know all about her ſadly. 
Betſey intends giving her one of her dolls when 
ſhe comes to you ; and I am making a new frock 


and cap for her. My mamma defires I will tel! 
vou, that ſhe intends bringing my ſiſter next Mon- 


day, if you are not otherwiſe engaged. I with I 
was coming to ſtay with you too, but we cannot 
both forſake my mamma at once; beſides, I am 
afraid I ſhall not be able to ſtay with you for a 
good while ; for Mr. Foot ſays, I have negleQed 
my dancing lately: and I muſt not leave home 
for ſome time, my mamma tells me, till I can 


be without my dancing for a little while and not 


forget it. Your bird continues very well, though 
if you knew what had lately happened, you would 
think I was a careleſs nurſe again. But he is 
quite recovered, and as well as ever: I will tell 
you what I mean, One day laſt week, when I 
cleaned his cage, I put his water glaſs in the 
wrong way, ſo that he could not get a drop. 

| 'The 
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The poor thing hopped about, and looked very 
ſick, but as I ſaw he had water and ſeed enough, 


I never thought what was the cauſe of his ill- 


neſs, till one day Tom told me the bird's water- 
glaſs was broke, for he ſaw a hole on one fide. 
I took it down to look at it, and then found 
how I had ſerved the poor little creature. I was 
ſo ſorry you cannot think, to ſee him look fo ex- 
tremely bad, and hardly able to hop, becauſe I 


had been ſo careleſs. And when J turned the glaſs, 
he did ſeem fo rejoiced, you would have been 
ſurpriſed to have ſeen him: he took thirteen ſips | 


without ſtopping, and would have gone on longer, 


only my mamma adviſed me to take it away, 
and not let him have ſo much, for fear it ſhould 


burſt his crop and kill him. I gave it him again 


in about half an hour for a little while, and did 
not let it ſtay in the cage till he appeared ſa- 
tified. He began to grow better ſoon after he 
had had the firſt draught, and by the next day 


hopped about, and ſeemed as well and merry as 
ever, and has continued ſo ever fince. Having 
now told you this piece of news, I muſt conclude, 


not having time to add more than that, 


I am, dear Madam, £ 
Your aſſectionate and duriful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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LET TE R LV. 
Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORR. 


N omitting to take any farther notice of faith- 

ful Toby, (for that is his name) I certainly 
was guilty of an unpardonable negle& ; for his 
behaviour has rendered him well worthy of all 


proper reſpet, When firſt we came home I ſhut 
him in the back parlour, that being the firſt place 
IJ came to, where I thought he would be ſafe. 


But he made ſuch a terrible howling and ſcratching 


he might be heard all over the houſe ; and Berry 


not knowing of his confinement, opened the door 


to ſee what was the matter, he inſtantly made 


his eſcape, and ſoon found his way up ſtairs in- 
to the room where his poor miſtreſs was in bed. 
Upon the ſight of her, he appeared overjoyed, 


and yelped, and jumped about, wagging his tail 
with all the pleaſure it was poſlible for a dumb 


animal to diſcover. We tried to no purpoſe to 


keep him off the bed, for every time he was 
put down, he as conſtantly jumped on again, 


and finding he would do her no harm, we at 
laſt ſuffered him to remain in peace there. Upon 


her taking no notice of .all his ſigns of joy he 


expreſſed 
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expreſſed at ſeeing her, he walked quietly to her 
face, and after licking it, ſet himſelf down, watch- 
ing her very attentively : he every now and then 

walked round behind her head, ſetting firſt on 
one fide, then on the other, licking her cheeks 
with his tongue every time he moved. Nor would 
he be tempted to leave her by the ſight of vic- 
tuals, till he was again obliged to be taken away 
whilſt ſhe was put in the coffin, left he ſhould 
bite thoſe who moved her. After ſhe was nailed 
down, he again watched his opportunity, and 
once more got into the room. I did not ſee 
how he firſt behaved; but when I went up, I 
found him lying upon the top of it, where he 
continued till ſhe was carried away to be buried: 
he followed her to the church-yard, and after 
ſhe was buried, ſcratched the earth with his feet, 


as if trying to uncover her; but finding that 


out of his power he returned back, and except- 
ing when he is with little Jenny, walks about the 
houſe and garden, ſmelling the ground in the 
manner dogs always do when ſeeking for ſome- 
thing they have loſt. He has alſo returned ſeve- 
ral times to her grave, and appears as if deter- 
mined to find the coffin, as he conſtantly renews 
the toil of ſcratching, and has made a very large 
hole, which I have had filled up three. times, 
and he as many, has dug it up again. In ſhort, 
| his attachment to his miftreſs is moſt remarkable: 
I have 


6 

I have frequently heard of ſuch fidelity in dogs, 
but never was witneſs to ſuch an inſtance before; 
and though he is very ugly, and as mean a looking, 
cur as ever you beheld, I feel quite anxious to 
render myſelf agreeable to him, and ſtand as 
high in his good graces as the friend he has loſt; 


and the more he rejects my profered favors, the 
the more valuable I think his attachment muſt 


be if attained. To little Jenny, he ſeems to think 
himſelf bound to ſhew every ſign of affection, and 


as if he conſidered himſelf her only protector, 
watches her with minuteſt care, nor ever ſtirs 


from her whilſt he can find her in the houſe. 
I think I have now made ample amends for my 


paſt omiſſion on this ſubject, and was it not that 


I know your heart is poſſeſſed of great ſenſibility 
and tenderneſs of feeling, ſhould be apt to ſup- 
poſe, that before this time, you would be fo 
tired of hearing of Toby's merits, as to wiſh him 
hanged before you was troubled with them. I 
will now proceed to anſwer your enquiries as 


minutely concerning little Jenny, who, as I told 


you before, ſays ſhe was three years old laſt birth- 


day; but if ſhe is no more, let her birth-day 


have been when it would, ſhe is a very fine tall 


girl, neither very fair or brown, but of a good 


healthy complexion, with grey eyes, and brown 
hair, which hangs in good natural curls down her 
neck: upon the whole, ſhe certainly may be 

. called 


1 
called handſome: and I aſſure you, ſhe holds up 


her head in ſuch a manner as might ſhame many bt: 
little girls who have had great pains taken with | 


their education, and much money ſpent to teach 1 


them to dance, and carry themſelves gracefully and N | 


genteelly. As for her working and reading, ſhe | 
has not much notion of either, having never ; 


been taught; but I dare ſay ſhe will very ſoon ; 


be able to do both, as ſhe ſeems to be clever, [ 
and takes great pains' to remember all the in- 1 
ſtructions I give her. She ſhews ſigns of a ſweet 
diſpoſition, and I flatter myſelf, will in time re- 
pay the care and pains I ſhall take with her. 
You ſay you. are glad you was not with me | 
when I firſt diſcovered the poor mother in that | 


_ unhappy ſituation in which I found her. I ad- 
mire, my love, that ſenſibility of heart which 


makes you feel ſo acutely for the diſtreſſes of your 
fellow creatures. But, my dear, like all the other 
paſſions of the mind, you ſhould be careful not 
to carry this tenderneſs to too great an exceſs ; 


as by ſo doing, it defeats its own end, and 


renders you incapable of affording that aſſiſtance 
to the afflicted, you otherwiſe might have it in 


your power to beſtow. Had your mamma, for fear 


of being made /t or unhappy, by attending to 
the misfortunes of Mary Grey, refuſed to viſit her, 
ſhe might ſtill have continued in that deplorable 
lituation you found her, or herſelf and children 

periſhed 
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p | periſhed for want of real neceſſaries. How much 
y kinder, therefore, was it to go and beſtow that 
h ſuccour ſhe wanted, than if out of zenderne/s ſhe 


h © had refuſed to viſit and attend to her. And 
d though the ſcene which I paſſed through the other 


1e day, was one as melancholy as can well be ſuppoſed, 

er ſtill did not the active part I took in it (by be- 

n ; ing more beneficial) diſcover more humanity, than 

r, . if upon ſight of the unfortunate little family, I 

* ö had ran away, and either left them to periſh, or q 
et 1 truſted them to the care of the firſt pariſh officer, ö 
. © whoſe boſom perhaps might be a ſtranger to every i 
r. tender feeling, and conſequently not ſo likely to 1 
e ; treat them with that care I truſt they received in - 
it my houſe. Do not think, Harriot, I mention 3 
this in any degree out of oſtentation, or to mag- | 
h nify my own merits, for to no one but yourſelf 5 
ir | ſhould I think of ſpeaking of it; and to you : 
xr I do, to endeavour to convince you, how nece/- \ 
dt /ary it is we ſhould” diſregard our own. feelings, A 
when the indulgence of them will prevent our be- 4 


ing uſeful to others. The emotions I felt upon 
taking the little ſleeping infant from the breaſt 
of its dying mother are not to be expreſſed: nei- 
ther am I at all aſhamed to own that I even ſhed 
tears at the fight of the dumb affection expreſſed 
by the faithful dog towards his miſtreſs. Thoſe 
who can behold unmoved ſuch tender ſcenes, muſt 
be poſſeſſed of hearts too nearly reſembling brutes 
to engage my eſteem, 


R. | « Net 
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Not he who can't ſhed tears, but he who can, 
e Shews a great ſoul, and proves himſelf a man. 


Think not therefore, my love, that by caution- | 
ing you againſt indulging yourſelf in always fly- | 
ing from diſtreſs, that I mean to recommend a ; 
callous or unfeeling diſpoſition ; for ſorry indeed | 
| ſhould I be, to find you poſſeſs ſo inhuman, un- 
pleaſing a temper. All that I would be under- 
ſtood to ſay is, that in this, as well as every 
other inſtance, it is our duty to render ourſelves 
the moſt ſerviceable we can, and do what is right, 
whether the performance of it cauſes us preſent 
pleaſure or pain. And believe me, however it 
may wound our ſenſibility at the ie of behold- 
ing diftreſs, yet the reflection afterwards of hav- 
ing been enabled to mitigate the ſufferings of a 
fellow creature, and in any degree reſtore them 
to eaſe, either in body or mind; affords fuch a 
ſatisfaction, as can no ways be imagined by thoſe 
who have not been happy enough to experience 
it. The Almighty has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
| beſtow upon virtue (even in this preſent world) 
ſome reward, as a ſmall foretaſte of what it ſhall 
receive hereafter, For how inſiped are all the 
pleaſures of this life, compared with the inward 
ſatisfaction which ariſes from the reflection of hav- 
ing done our duty, and made God our friend? 
I do not ſay, that goodneſs will ſecure us from 

outward 


1 
outward calamity ; for oftentimes the beſt of men 


3 endure the heavieſt of ſorrows, but, as Mr, Ad- 
diſon makes his Cato ſay, | 


© Theſe are not ills, elſe would they never fall 


8 „ On heaven's firſt favorites, and the beſt of men | 
d = © But God in bounty, works up florms about us, | 
* % That give mankind oëcaſion to exert . 
5 & Their hidden ſtrength, and throw out into practict g 
* « Virtues which ſhun the day, and be conceal'd q 
4 oh 1 the ſmooth ſeaſons, and the calms of li ife. vin i 
9 5 
it That you, my Auel love, may, by an uninter- , 
4 rupted courſe of goodneſs and virtue, ſecure to ; 


yourſelf that peace of mind which paſſeth all un- 5 
4 derſtanding, but which ever reſides in the boſom 


P of the juſt, is the conſtant ardent prayer of 5 
m 9 
A Your truly affetionate Aunt, | 
ie MARTHA BARTLATE. þ 
cc | | | $ 
d) L ST THR: LVI. 
ll | 

he Miſs Szamort to Mrs. BarTLATE. 

4 HAN K you, my dear Madam, for your 

8 laſt obliging letter. I don't wonder you 


ſhould like Toby, let him be as ugly as he will; 
* I am ſure I ſhould be much fonder of him, than 
E 2 of 


1 
of a little beauty Miſs Sip has got, which ſhe 
carries about in her arms all day long, but is 
the croſſeſt beaſt I ever ſaw in my life: he growls 
and ſnaps atevery body that goes near him, and ſome 
times bites even Miſs Sxiþ herſelf: but I do not much 
wonder at him, for his miftreſs ſets him no better ex- 
ample; for ſhe is as croſs as the dog can poſſibly be. 
I ſhould think ſhe muſt be very unhappy, for ſhe 
ſcarce ever appears pleaſed, and always likes every 
thing her brothers and fiſters have, better than 
her own things. We went to play with them the 
other day, and I was quite ſurpriſed to think 
how the whole day through, ſhe kept upon the 


Fret and grumble; and ſo ſhe always has been 


every time I have ſeen her. They had got a 
good many pictures, which a lady had given to 
be divided amongſt them, and Mr. Szip had looked 
them over, and given five large and five ſmall 
ones to each of them, Miſs Snip*'s I am ſure 
were as good and pretty as any of them; but 
ſhe ſaid they were not half a quarter as pretty 
as all the others, and called them ay frightful 
dabs, not worth looking at. She had a doll too, 
as much like her fiſter's as two dolls could be, 
and dreſſed exactly the ſame. But that ſhe like- 
wiſe found fault with, and faid its eye-bipys 
were not half ſo prettily ſhaped as her ſiſter's. 
In ſhort, ſhe did not ſeem pleaſed with any thing 
ſhe had, Her work-bag ſhe called an odjous lt, 
| nothing 
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| nothing near ſo handſome as Kizty's; and the 
drollery of it was, that ſhe Had changed with 


her ſiſter, becauſe ſhe then liked it beſt ; but the 
moment ſhe got it, ſhe wanted the other back 
again, but then Kitty would not change any more, 
When we eat ſome cakes which Mr. Snip gave 


us, ſhe choſe one before any body elſe, and af- 
ter ſhe had it, wanted to change her's with her 


ſiſter, becauſe it was burnt. 80 Kitty very good- 


humouredly let her have her's: but that did not 


content her, for 1t was not ſo good a one as ſhe 
expected, and wiſhed again to have her own 
back. Her mamma then told her to be ſatis- 
fied, and enquired if it was not her own choice 
to change? Yes, ſaid ſhe, but I did not know 
what kind of cake this was, if I had, I would 


not, for I liked my own beſt, and I think it is 


very hard I may not have it back again. Mrs. 
Snip only ſaid, you are a filly child, and took 


no farther notice; but Kitty eat up what ſhe had 


without any farther changing, Many more ſuch 


inſtances happened in the courſe of the day too 


tedious to write; but I think what I have al- 


ready told you, will make you think as I do, 


that ſhe is not very happy. I am afraid the 
world 1s very wicked, for I think I know a num- 


ber of bad children, and but very few who are 


as good as they ſhould be. I am very glad that 
your new little girl is one of that number : I 


E 3 am 


1 
am much obliged to you, Ma'am, for the deſcrip- 
tion you was ſo kind as to give me of her. 1 
want much to ſee her, for I have formed her 
in my own fancy as clearly as can be. I am 
likewiſe greatly obliged to you for your good ad- 


vice about helping people in diſtreſs, and will 
try not to mind ſo much my own feelings; but I 


don't know how to help it, indeed I don't. 
This morning our cat, I fancy, thought the par- 
lour window was open, and bounced in through 
the glaſs, a piece of which ſtuck in her eye, 
and ſhe ſqualled ſadly. I was running out of 
the room as ſoon as I ſaw what terrible pain ſhe 
was in, but recollecting your letter, I thought it 
would be kinder to help her, as nobody elſe was 
there to do it; ſo I went back again, and pulled 


it out; but indeed I trembled ſo I could hardly 


do it, it made me very ſick, and I could not 
help crying afterwards, as much as if I had 
hurt, inſtead of helped her; but I am glad I 
did it, as you fay it is right. I have juſt taken 
another ſheet of paper, with an intention of fil 
ing it, but I find I have miſtaken an hour, and 


my muſic maſter js already come: I muſt there- 
fore leave off directly, ſcarcely having time to 


ſabſcribe myſelf, 


Your dutiful Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 
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LETTER LVII. 
Mrs. BARTLATE tO Miſs SEAMORE. 


ERY unhappy indeed, I think, muſt Miſs 
snip be, as ſhe evidently proves by her 


diſſatisfaction and diſhke of every thing ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes, and though I am no prophet, yet I will 


venture confidently to pronounce, that wery unhappy 
ſhe will continue throughout her who/e life, un- 


Teſs ſhe conquers ſo fooliſh, ſo wicked a diſpoſi- 


tion. I ſcruple not to call it avicked, fince ill- 
nature, diſcontent, and envy, (all which, by your 
account ſhe ſeems to poſſeſs in a great degree) 


are vices moſt highly diſpleaſing to the Almighty, 
and ſtrictly forbidden by his holy word. I don't 
know how it is, but there are numbers of peo- 
ple, who would not upon any account be guilty 
of ſtealing, or bearing falſe witneſs againſt their 


neighbours, becauſe contrary to the law of 
God, yet ſcruple not in the leaſt to deſtroy all 
the comfort of their fellow-creatures, by their 
petulence and abominable zl-tempers ; although kind- 
neſs and gentleneſs of manners are as ſtrictly com- 

manded 


1 

manded as the others are forbidden. Nor are we 
left alone to direct our ſteps in this particular 
by bare precept, for our Saviour whilſt on earth 
ſet us a conſtant example of it, during the whole 
time he condeſcended to converſe with men. By 
omitting, therefore, to follow that example, we offer 
him the greateſt affront we poſſibly can be guilty 
of. And yet, how many are there, who never 
ſeem to conſider the regulations of their tempers 
as any part of their chriftian duty; but go on 
day after day, year after year, fretting and grum- 
bling at all around them, with the ſame uncon- 
cernedneſs as if Chriſt had not left Linde, and 
benevolence to all, as a teſt of our being his diſ- 
ciples; and even declared, that at the laſt great 
day he will acknowledge none for ſuch, who 
have not manifeſted their love and duty to bim, 
by #4inine/s towards their fellow creatures. People 
would therefore do well to conſider this moſt 
important truth, and not flatter themſelves, that 
they are in any degree excuſed, by ſaying, It is 
| their way, and their zemper, and they cannot 
help it. For if their way, and their temper, is 
wrong, they are as much bound to correct it 
as any other vice whatever, A perſon may as 
well plead they cannot help ſtealing, or cannot hel) 
getting drunk, as that they cannot help being cro/ 
and ill. natured. No one, I ſuppoſe, commits any 
crime without ſome temptation, and if the temp- 

tation 


1 


tation proceeds from our own hearts and internal 


feelings, it is the more eaſily conquered, as we 
may fight againſt it at any time, without even 
the fear of being laugbed at by our tempter: 
a facliſh fear, which I believe keeps many from 
forſaking their fins, after they are convinced of 
their dreadful confequences, But beſides the fu- 


ture puniſhment awaiting this, in common with 


all other crimes, how totally do thaſe guilty of 


it rob them/elues of all comfort and peace; for 


what enjoyment is it poſſible they ſhould have, 


| whilſt fretting, ſcalding, and grieving at the errors 


er miſtakes of others? Moſt truly do they re- 
ſemble the fabled dog in the manger, who would 


neither eat himſelf, or let an hungry ox partake 


of the meal, except indeed, that I think it 
is rather an affront offered to their race, as I 


do not believe there are many of ſo churliſh . 
diſpoſition amongſt them ; they will ſnarl and 
| growl to ſecure the bone they themſelves want, 


but ſeek not to prevent others taſting of enjoy- 
ment. The moſt unhappy perſon I think I am 


at preſent acquainted with, is Mrs. Clang; not 
that the troubles ſhe has been hitherto tried with, 
have been ſuperior to thoſe moſt people have to 


encounter; but her wretchedneſs proceeds from 


her own uncomfortable diſpoſition, which never 
lets her either be at reſt herſelf, or ſuffer thoſe 


bencath her roof to be ſo, Her children, inſtead 
of 
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of being able to love and reverence, only fear 


and deſpiſe her. Her huſband from finding his 


home ſo diſagreeable a place, ſeeks for that com- 
fort abroad which ſhe prevents his enjoying there: 
whilſt her ſervants, tired with her continual, un- 
deſerved blame, grow careleſs of her approbation, 
ſince they find it impoſlible to gain it: hence 


thoſe that are worthy and deſerving of eſteem, | 


chuſe not to ſtay with her; and ſhe is attended 
only by thoſe who are too bad to get employed 
elſewhere, conſequently, her buſineſs 15 but in- 
differently executed: this affords freſh matter of 
uneaſineſs, and the coolneſs of her huſband and 
children compleat her miſery, But to what 1s 
this to be attributed? To her own fretfulneſs, 
which has unavoidably rendered her the object of 
_ univerſal contempt, This contempt ftings her to 
the ſoul, and yet ſhe has not the reſolution to 
remove the cauſe of it. Indeed zow it would be 


2 a moſt difficult undertaking, as the longer any 


habit has been indulged, the more 'troubleſome 
it is to conquer, even ſo as to be next to im- 
poſſible totally to ſubdue it. But in the days of 
our youth, my love, whilſt our minds are yet 
flexible, and ready to take any impreſſion, the 
caſe is widely different: and we may then, by 
proper care, bring ourſelves to almoſt what temper 
of mind we pleaſe. But the misfortune is, young 
people will not be perſuaded of this, and they 

are 
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are not to be convinced, that if they do not 


then exert themſelves to acquire good habits, both 
of body and mind, they will, when grown to be 
men and women, have great cauſe to repent of 
their folly : for ſhould they then have ever ſo 
much inclination to reform, they will find in- 
finitely more trouble in ſo doing, as all their 


paſſions will be grown ſtronger and more rebelli- 


ous, and from the cuſtom of having done wrong 


0 long, they will almoſt have forgot how to per- 


form what is right. I do not pretend to ſay, 


that people have never forſaken any vices when 


grown to maturity; but I believe there ſcarce 


ever was an inſtance of a bad temper becoming a 


good one, after it had been indulged for any 


number of years: at leaſt I never heard of one. 


The cares of life multiply every year in propor- 


tion as we grow older; little reaſon, therefore, is 


there to expect, that ſhe who when a girl, is 
unhappy becauſe ſhe likes her ſiſter's doll better 


than her own, will not, when a woman, be wretched, 


becauſe ſhe will fancy her children ſo, And if 
now a picture and a work-bag excite her envy, 
no doubt but the ſight of finer hou/es, cloaths, or 


carriages, will, in advanced life, be productive of 


the ſame uneaſineſs, though to a far greater de- 
gree. Unleſs, therefore, young people will en- 


dcavour to acquire good-humour, and to conquer 


every pettiſh inclination whilſt they are young, 
there 
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there is little reaſon to hope that when grown up, 


they will either enjoy much happineſs themſelves, or 
afford any comfort to thoſe with whom they are 
connected. Earneſtly, therefore, my dear girl, 
endeavour to regulate your temper in ſuch a man- 
ner as may engage the love of your earthly friends, 
and ſecure the approbation of your heavenly 
maſter : Which laſt confideration, people are too 
apt to neglect, flattering themſelves, that if they 
keep clear of great vices, all the little acts of 
kindneſs and affability may be omitted. But 
whoever may think fo, is much miſtaken; and 1 
apprehend, all who by their crſſueſi, petulance, and 
ill-nature deſtroy the comfort of thoſe with whom 
they live, ſhall (by a God who delighteth in 
the happineſs of his creatures) be as ſeverely pu- 
niſhed as if they had been guilty of thoſe more 
public crimes, which human laws would think ne- 


ceſſary to condemn. Mr. Shepherd, whoſe chear- 


ful kindneſs you ſo much admired whilſt at your 
grand-mamma's, took great pains to fix this im- 


portant truth upon my mind when I was very 


young. Whoever (he uſed to ſay) would wiſh to 
be happy, mf be good: good in every ſenſe of 
the word ; and not only keep clear of thoſe crimes 
which the <vorld will ſee and puniſh, but alſo 
practice all thoſe little acts of kindneſs, which 
will pleaſe, and in any degree afford comfort to 
our fellow creatures. We are placed in thi 

| world 
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world, as in a ſtate of trial to our ſeveral vir- 


mines; and in the world to come, we ſhall be 
either rewarded or puniſhed, according as we 


have behaved ourſelves: but no one will be 
thought to have behaved as he ought, who 
has not endeavoured by every word and action 


to promote the happineſs of all. Whoever, there- 


fore, is cr, and guarrelſome, and ſpeaks un- 
kindly, and refuſes to do every little action in 


their power to help others, is extremely naughty; 


is very wicked, very diſpleaſing in the ſight of 
God, who withes to have all mankind happy, 
and to that end, has given us ſuch rules through- 
out the ſcriptures, as, if we do but obey, will 
certainly make us io at laſt, Children ſhould 


therefore conſider when they /rarl and fnatch, 


ſpeak cro/s and refuſe to help one another, or 
lend their play-things to each other; that how- 


ever little they hn of it, they are guilty at 
ſuch times of real crimes, ſuch as will (unleſs they 
forſake them) rob them of all peace and com- 
fort in this life, and make God angry with them. 


Always, therefore, remember to eat and do to 


others as you like to be Hole and dene to. And 


if at any time you feel yourſelf growing angry, re- 


collect, that by ſuffering it to break forth either 


into ugly words, or unkind actions, you will be 
guilty of a crime very diſpleaſing to God: where- 
as, by ſuppreſſing your reſentment, and by hold- 


F | ing 
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ing your tongue, till you have enough compoſed 
yourſelf to ſpeak with mildneſs and good-humour, 
you will be gaining ſuch a conqueſt over your 
own heart, as he will behold with pleaſure: and 
the good effects of which ſhall laſt through the 
whole of your preſent life, as well as be rewarded 
in the next. In this manner did that worthy, 
good man perſuade us and his own family to 
cultivate good-nature ; and the happy effects of 
following his advice, you every day experience 
in the kindneſs of your mamma, who always 
endeavoured to practice whatever inſtructions were 


given her; and by doing ſo, ſhe became that |. 


truly amiable woman, you now behold her. Imi- 
tate, therefore, my love, her example, and try 
by every method to render yourſelf as perfect as 
poſſible. When you read any book containing 
good advice, do not, like ſome filly children, neg- 
lect to follow it, becauſe it was not written par- 
ticularly for you, but endeavour as much as in 
your power to remember what it teaches, and to 
practice what it adviſes, If the author ſets be- 
fore you the characters of thoſe who are good, 
follow their example (as far as your circumſtances 
will admit) and be good likewiſe, If on the 


contrary, vice is held forth to your view, remem- 


ber it is not by way of pattern, but that you 
may obſerve its deformity, its bad effects, and 

arefully avoid treading in the ſame ſteps. And 
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if children would but be perſuaded to follow 
theſe few rules when they read, they would find 
the advantage much greater than they can ſup- 
pole. Inſtead then of reading (as parrots talk) 
without any thought or reflection, they would 
grow daily aber as well as better; nor would 
they only know how to conduct themſelves with 
propriety, but alſo have it in their power to in- 
ſtrut thoſe who were not able to be otherwiſe 
informed. That you, my love, will earneſtly try 
to make this uſe of your books, I am well con- 
vinced, ſince you at all times diſcover a deſire 
of improvement, and are not too conceited of 
your own wiſdom to follow the advice of your 
older and more experienced friends, amongſt whom, 
no one with more fince rity deſires to be num- 
bered, than ſhe who now ſubſcribes herſelf, 


Your affefionate Aunt, 


| MARTHA BARTLATE. 
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LETTER . 
Mrs. Hr to Miſs SEAMORE, 


WAS called away from my laſt letter before 
1 1 had time to commend you as I intended, 
for your ready compliance with my advice, in 
relieving the diftreed; although it was but the 
diſtreſſes of a cat. I aſſure you, I think you de- 
ſerve great praiſe for your exertion of yourſelf 
upon that occaſion, and dq not at all wonder at 
the effect it had upon you. An humane heart 
mult always feel for the ſufferings of another, 
whether that other is partaker of the /ame nature 
with ourſelves, or only of life and feeling, as all 


organized creatures are, And the perſon who can 


delight in the ſufferings of the ſmalleſt animals, 


diſcovers a brutiſb and à bad heart, and would 
doubtleſs behold, with equal pleaſure, the pains 
of a fellow creature, was it not that ame or 


fear kept him from diſcovering his principles. I 
do not by this, mean to ſay, that every. one who 


can kill a beaſt, or an inſect, would for that rea- 


ſon ſlay a man: for to pretend to feel prodigious 


Emotions upon ſuch occaſions, diſcovers the higheſt 


degree 
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degree of affectation and folly. All I mean 1s, 
that to delight in tormenting them, and keeping 
them longer, than abſolutely neceſſary in the 
agony of death, ſhews great want of feeling; and 
is a ſign of a cruel diſpoſition, not very likely 
to regard much the ſufferings and afflictions of 
its fellow creatures. I think you was guilty of 
rather an omiſſion in your account of puſs, nei- 
ther to inform me whether it was my old friend 
Flip, or ſome of her deſcendants, who met with 
the unhappy accident, and not to mention how | 
the poor creature did after you had ſo manfully 
afliſted it, and whether it has loſt the ſight of 
its eye or not. I laſt night had the pleaſure of 
ſpending the evening with Miſs Locket, who has 
been abſent from home for the laſt ſeven months, 
upon a viſit to a relation of her father's, who 
lives in Cornwall, After ſack a long ſeparation 
from her parents, you may judge of all their 
Joy at meeting again, She 1s, if poſſible, im- 
proved ſince ſhe left them: I do not mean more 
than ſhe would have been had ſhe remained at home; 
for ſhe is one of thoſe fewv who are very good in- 
| deed, and who daily endeavour to improve them- 
ſelves in every accompliſhment, as well as to ac- 
quire freſh knowledge, and ſtore their minds with 
uſeful learning. What a pity it is that more 
young folks will not be perſuaded to do fo like- 
viſe; but as you obſerve, there are but few in 
| F 3 compariſon 
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compariſon of the whole who behave as they ought ; 


and a melancholy conſideration it is, that the 


world ſhould be ſo wicked. Nevertheleſs, we muſt 


not loſe our charity, or condemn all thoſe with 
whoſe virtues we are unacquainted as wicked, 


ſince they may poſſibly have many merits un- 


known to us. But however, let the world in ge- 
neral be bad as it may, the crimes of others will 
be no excuſe for us; and the more it is, the 
more reaſon have we to be upon our guard, not 
to be corrupted by it, and to endeavour to guide 
others in the right way by our example. Vou, 
my love, have ſuffiaient opportunities of being 
informed of your duty; and woe to any one ſo 
informed, who is not careful to pracice it! Much 
wickedneſs is doubtleſs committed in the world ; 
but we are ignorant from what cauſes it may ariſe. 
Some, no doubt, are wicked from their own 
choice, and becauſe they vill be ſo; but numbers 
there are, who fall into error through the neg- 
lect or bad example of their parents and teachers, 
and ſuch deſerve our pity, though we cannot but 
abhor their crimes. And if Mrs. Sip ſuffers her 
daughter to fret, be diſcontented, and change her 
cake, and every thing ſhe don't like, without 
taking any farther notice than telling her ſhe was 
a filly child, it is not to be wondered at, if ſhe 
ſhould continue to practice thoſe ways, which 
will in the end prove ſo {tet to herſelf, and ſo 
diſagreeable 


00 


diſagreeable to every body who knows her. The 
method taken by Mrs. Snowuby was ſo widely 
different, that I cannot forbear telling it you, 


but muſt defer it till ſome farther opportunity, as 
your fiſter now claims my attention whilſt ſhe 


reads. She deſires her love to you, and her duty 
to your papa and mamma: to whom likewiſe, 
J defire you will not forget my love, And bez 
lieve me, 


Your's, as uſual, moſt afeftionately, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 


LETTER LIX, 
Miſs SEAMORE to Mrs. BARTLATE, 
Honored Mapan, 


O U cannot think how pleaſed I am that 
you think I did right about the cat. It 


was indeed poor Flip who made the miſtake, and 


came through the window, I fuppoſe it was ow- 


ing to the dimneſs of her ſight that ſhe did not ſes 


the glaſs; and I am afraid ſhe will not ſee bet- 


ter now, as ſhe has quite loſt the fight of that 


eye the glaſs ſtuck in, and the other has been 


very 
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very weak ever ſince. The poor thing don't 
ſeem as if ſhe had been quite well ever ſince, for 
the lays ſtill all day, and eats very little, I dare 
Tay her head aches ſadly, and the light appears 
to hurt her much—But I cannot tell you any 
more about her at preſent, for I have a nice long 
piece of poetry to write out for you, and I ſhall 
not have time to get it done this week if I don't 
begin. But I muſt firſt inform you what was the 
cauſe of its being written. Laſt Monday I went 
with my mamma to Mrs. Round's, and I had my 
beſt frock on; and as I was at play, I tore it; 
but as I knew mamma was not like Mrs. Kept- 
tow, and would not be angry when I had not been 
guilty of any crime, I did not much care about 
it, though I was ſorry for the accident. But 


the next morning ſhe ſaid, I muſt mend it, and 


that I did not like at all, for IJ hate darning: 
ſo I cried. My mamma looked at me, but did 
not ſay any thing about my crying, only told 
me, ſhe inſiſted upon my doing it. She then 
went up ſtairs, and afterwards ſent me the follow- 
ing poem by Betty. It certainly was very fooliſh 
to cry about ſuch a thing, but as it was the 
tauſe of my mamma's writing ſuch a pretty let- 
ter to me, I can hardly tell how to ſay I am 
ſorry, | 
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| 5: Y why, my love, that melancholy air? 
Why is thy face ſo overſpread with care? 

The cauſe fo trifling of thy dire diſtreſs, 

But very trifling, if the cauſe I gueſs ; 

So trifling, that I fain wou'd hope thy mind 

Mauld dijregard it, and be quite reſign' d. 

But I miſtake ] thoſe tears ſure never flow, 


From what J thought to be thy ſource of ws „ 


For ſure my girl would ne er be ſo caſt down, 
Merely becauſe ſhe chanc d to tear her gown! 
This, my dear lowe, I think can never be, 
The cauſe of ſo much trouble unto thee ; 


* Thy noble mind, I'm certain, wou'd diſdain, 


To weep at nothing but imagin'd pain, 
Een real forrows thou wou'd'ft nobly bear, 
And ſcarcely think them worthy of thy care; 
Regard them but as trifles, which annoy 

A moment's peace, but don't that peace deſtroy, 
But why, my Harriot, 7s thy cheek verſpread, 
Whilft thus I ſpeak, with that fo crimſon red f 
Why is thy bluſhing face fo turn'd afide ? 


| And wherefore ſeek*ft thou that feveet bl to hide f 


ſs it that ſacred conſcience, ever true, 
Whiſpers my praiſes are not all thy due? 

And that thou know'ft thy beſom now doth feet, 
Emotions that thou dſt wiſh not to reveal ? 


Speak, my low'd girl, is that the cauſe, ny eye 


With ſo much induſtry thou feet to fly? 
. N 


| 


| 3 

ö Oy is it that thou Aud me fo ſevere, 
| The truth to publiſh, fills thy mind with fear? 
0 But this, I'm ſure, can never be the cauſe, 
Nor need'ft thou tremble at my rigid laws ; 

By love alone it is. I chuſe to fway, 

And tis thro* love 1 wiſh thee to obey. 

My joy is thine, I wiſh to ſee thee find 

The ceaſeleſs comforts of a fleady mind : 
I wiſh to ſee my girl each Blæſing ſhare, 
Which ſhe can purchaſe in this world of care; 
And hence it is, I offer thee my hand 

To point to bliſs, and hence thy love demand. 

But with the woice of love, thy love I aſe, 
| Nor ewwould I have my precepts be a taſk. 
j Oh! I wwould wiſh thee always to eſteem 
# Thy mother as thy friend; nor ever deem, 
That her commands are meant t'inſlave thy mind, 
Or keep thy youthful /allies too confin'd. 
No, my dear child, thou know'ft 1 cou'd not Bear, 
of The thoughts of thy obedience drawn from fear, 
i My mind abhors to act the tyrant's part, 
# To rule the body, but enſlave the heart. 

i Far more indeed ambitious is my ſoul, 
| Than to fit down with ſuch a mean controul, 
| A. well I might the chairs and tables rule, 
| And like à baby keep a mimic ſchool 
Of things inanimate, as only fway © 


Thy body, if thy heart recoils away, 
And thou, thro' fear alone, my word obey. 


To 


ny. 'Y 

9 rule thee thus thy mother don't defire, | l | 

Thy heart, thy heart alone doth ſpe require : WH 

Thy ductile mind, ſbe wiſhes to impreſs, 

With the true lowe of real happineſs. 

And hence aroſe the cauſe, my deareſt know, 

I aſc'd the ſource of this your preſent woe. 

1 Jaw thy youthful mind was in diftreſs, | 

Becauſe alas! thou'dft diſcompoſed thy dreſs, 

1 jaw thy grief, and ſorry was to find, 

Such little trifles could diſturb thy mind. 

1 thought thy noble foul had learnt to riſe, 

Above fuch troubles, and ſuch ills deſpiſe. 

Nor did I think thy frock alone coula call 

Such briny. tears, adown thy cheeks to fall. 

But *tis enough,. diſperſe them now, my dear, 

And for a moment lend a liſPning ear. 

Know then, my child, thoſe tears ſhould newer flow, 

From ſcurces thou'd/t not like the world to knoxw. 

7. hoje tears were lent thee, for to aid thy mind, 

Men griefs too powerful to be kept confin'd, 

Rage in thy heart, ond rob thy mind of reſt, 

| Then the flill tear which avill not be ſuppreſs d, 

Nies unbidden to thy languid eye, 

And burſting Forth freſh vigour will bpb. 

Thy mind di charged, again new frirength avill gain, 

And thus rilieu'd, will triumph over pain. 

Litewiſe thoſe drops, I ſometimes joy to ſee, . 

When forth they guſb from ſenſibility. 4 | 
Delig htf ul 1K 


d 
Delightful ſource of every bliſs Beloay / 
Delightful height'ner of each joy we know ) 
O! may thy breaft, my deareſt girl, ne er 1 
Ever devoid of ſenſibility. 
Nor need”ft thou then thoſe tears attempt to hide, 
Which ought to be thy glory and thy pride. 


But when from trivial accidents they floaw, 


They then a littleneſs of mind do fheaw ; 
Proclaim aloud how poor, how weak thou art, 
When acting thus the meereſt Infant's part. 
They can but cry when they are once diſpleas'd, 


And ſmile again, when they again are eas'd : 


The only language this, which they can uſe, 
In them we therefore may ſuch tears excuſe 2 
But when from thoſe whom rational ave deem, 


Such briny riv' lets ſo profuſely fiream, 


Contempt awe mix with pity, whilft we ſee 


Them fo involve themſelves in miſery, 


Go then, my child, this folly now give ver, 


Acknowledge that thou'ft err'd, but wilt no more; 


Acknowwledge that for once thou'f? been to blame, 
And from henceforth the riſing tempeſt tame. 
Go then, my child, remember thou wwaft born, : 


Fo look on trifles with a wirtuous ſcorn, 


Thy youthful foul ſhould take a nobler flight, 
And preſſing forward to the realms of light, 


 Diſdain all paſſing evils that moleſi 


70e little mind, Which feaps to * diſtræſs d; 


2 


W. hich leads thro nature uþ to nature's God, _ 

Go then, ny child, and may the Lord of love, © 
Pour down his bleſſings from his throne above; if N 
May he wouchſafe to guard thee awvith his care, B 


And lead thy footſteps from each dang*rous ſnare, | 3 


5 
Mpilſi the magnanimous and truly great, 
Deſpiſe all evils of their preſent ſlate ; 
E'en large misfortunes, they with courage bear, 
And lean ſecurely on Creative care. 
They know ewhatever ills and ſtorms ariſe, 
Still that Great Power, who 7s alone all-auiſe, 
Who doth the tempeſt with its terrors arm, 
Can in a moment all its raging calm : 
Can quick command affiition's florm to ceaſe, 
And ſpeak the troubled mind again to peace. 

Go then, my child, and ſtill what&er thou db, 
With ſteadfaſt ſtep fair Vurtue's path purſue : 
In each event ſtill let her be thy guide, 
Nor for a moment atviate from her fie; 
In each event her ſtill ſmall voice attend, 
And let her be thy firſt thy deareſt friend ; 
Follow her ſteps, and ſhe aill tread that road 


"Till thou at length ſpalt reach that peaceful ſhore, 1% 


here cares rough billoaus agitate no more. | A 
As, perhaps, if I was to write any more, it 73 


might put this pretty poem out of your head, I 1 
will leave off, with begging you not to forget to "8 
tell me what you had not time to do in your 

| 8 0 laſt 
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| "4 44 
laſt, about Mrs. Snaauby and with again aſſuring 
you, what I can never too often repeat, that I 


am 


Your moe dutiful, affetionate, 
And much obliged Niece, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


—e 


E FE TT EN LX. 
Mrs. BARTLATE to Mails e 


TFF*HANKS ta my dear Harriet for her laſt 
letter. I am much obliged to you for tran- 
ſcribing your mamma's poem, which ſhe was ſo 
kind as to compoſe for you. I think it very pretty 
indeed, and I doubt not but you will do all in 


your power to comply with the advice therein 


given you; and, I dare ſay, feel not a little 
aſhamed at having ſo far forgot your uſual pru- 
dence, as to cry upon fo trifling an affliction as 
that of having your frock to mend : however, 
as you ſeem conſcious of it yourſelf, all reproaches 
are uſeleſs, and conſequently ungenerous ; for the 
whole aimed at in telling people of their faults, 


16 


— 


(.-73 -3 
is to make them ſenſible of their error, that they 
may be careful to avoid it for the future. If 
therefore they humbly acknowledge they have been 
to blame, there is great reaſon to hope they will 
not again tranſgreſs in the ſame manner. Mrs. 
Srowby, whom I mentioned to you in my laſt, 
was left a widow at the age of five and twenty, 


| with three fons and two daughters. She was 


greatly affiited at the loſs of her hufband, of 
whom ſhe was exceedingly fond. But after the firſt 
agonies of her grief were a little over, ſhe wiſely 
confidered, there was no time to be loſt in the 
care of her children ; and whilft ſhe gave way to 
her own feelings of forrow, ſhe was guilty of 
neglecting that important charge, which then whol- 
ly depended upon herfelf, She therefore reſtrain- 
ed her own emotions, and vigorouſly ' exerted her- 
ſelf properly to inſtruct her little family. All her 
ſons, and eldeſt daughter, from their earlieſt in- 
fancy diſcovered the moſt tractable diſpoſitions; 


but the youngeſt girl very ſoon began to ſhew 


ſigns of petulence and ill-nature. When in arms 
ſhe would ſcream moſt terribly for any thing ſhe 
wanted, and would ſtrike and ſcratch thoſe who 


contradicted and offended her. As her mother 


was an exceeding good woman, you may be cer- 
tain to obſerve this, gave her much uneaſineſs; 
and ſhe took every method in her power to check 
and conquer it, She very Jultly thought that if 

G-2- "©. GU 


3 1 | 
a child was old enough to fight thoſe who diſ- | bo 
Pleaſed it, it was certainly old enough to re- : 
ceive chaſtiſement for its faults. She therefore 
immediately began to inflict ſuch puniſhments as ed 
ſhe thought beſt adapted to her age and crimes, ha 
nor ever ſuffered her to have any thing ſhe put Wy tu 
herſelf in a pet for, or cried about; and if the th 
offered to beat any body ſhe conſtantly tied down fa 
her hands, till ſhe ſhewed ſigns of humility and | pl 
forrow for her offence. But as ſhe grew older, BZ 
and able to. underſtand all that was ſaid, her fir 
mother urged every argument to convince her of pc 
her folly, and to perſuade her to behave more be- 
coming a reaſonable creature. Corporal puniſh- 3 
ment was what Mrs. Srowby greatly diſliked, as : 
like your parents, ſhe wiſhed to govern her chil- L 
dren by love, and more generous methods: but 
when ſhe found them ineffectual to influence the 
conduct of her daughters, ſhe with reluctance 
was obliged to apply to them; and when ſhe : 
did, it was with the greateſt ſeverity, well Know- e 
ing that ſlight chaſtiſements of that kind are pro- d. 
ductive of more harm than good. The account tc 
you gave me of Miſs Sxip's ill-humour about © 
the pictures, brought to my mind an inſtance -t! 
of the ſame kind I was once witneſs to in Mil tt 
Dolly Suvwby. Her aunt had given a box offen 
| Tunbridge ware toys to her ſiſter and herſelf, fe 
intending | they ſhould equally belong to them £ 
| | both ; 
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both; but they choſe to have them divided, and 
to poſſeſs the ſame number, that they might 
call their own. Accotdingly Mrs. Swaoby divide 
ed them equally between them, letting the eldeſt 
have the firſt choice, and then both taking it by 
turns to chuſe, till they were all gone. After 
the diviſion was made, Fanny (the eldeſt) quite 
ſatisfied and contented with her ſhare, went te 
play with, and enjoy her treaſures ; whilſt Dolly 
with her uſual fretfulneſs, began to gramble, and 
find many faults with what ſhe had. The coffees 
pot was zgly, the candleſtick too clay, the chair 
ft for nothing, and in ſhort every toy was ob- 


jected to; and far from affording entertainment, 


was the cauſe of her vexation and diſcontent. 
When her mamma obſerved her behaviour, ſhe 
immediately roſe, and taking them all from her, 
gave them to a little girl who happened at that 
moment to. be paſſing the door. Now. (ſaid ſhe) 
J hope another time you will learn to be content- 
ed with what is given you, otherwiſe you may 
depend upon it you ſhall loſe all. Dolly began 
to cry and fob forth That it was not fair ſhe 


ſhould be uſed ſo, for though the did not like 


them as well as her ſiſter's, ſhe had rather have 
them than none at all.” 'Then (replied her 


mamma) you ſhould have been /atisfied, and not 


found fault with, and objected to all that were 
given you. Thoſe play-things were made on pur- 
| G 3 po'e 


1 


poſe to afford pleaſure to the child who ſhould 


have them, but as they did not do that to you, 


it would have been a pity they ſhould be ſo 
waſted upon you: the little girl who now has 


them, I dare ſay will be much pleaſed with them. 


Then ſaid ſhe, Why did not you give them to Fan- N 


xy ? Becauſe, (replied her mamma) I do not wiſh 
to make one fitter rejoice at the naughtineſs of 


the other; ana if by your bad behaviour ſhe had 95 
been ſo much the gainer, it might perhaps make . 
her wiſh for you to do the ſame another time, and | 
that I ſhould be very ſorry to be the caſe with my | 
children. Dolly continued crying and grumbling, re- 


fuling to play with her filter, or ſpeak good-humour- 
ed to any body for ſome time. At laſt her mam- 


ma told her, ſhe would upon no account ſuffer x 
her to go on in that manner; if ſhe cried fo F 
much about it, ſhe ſhould certainly have ſome 
greater cauſe for her tears. And if ſhe was croſs 


the ſhould be ſhut up by herſelf, and not ſuf- 


tered to make others uncomfortable by her ill- 
humour. Dolly however refuſed to take advice ; 
till her mamma was obliged to take her out of i 
the room ” whip her, and after that inſiſted Þ 


upon her 
have with civility and good-nature to others, 
By thus cohſtantly watching over all her words 


aying by herſelf till ſhe would be- 


and actions, and always making puniſhment, fol- 


low thoſe that were wrong, ſhe at length. fo 


far 


( 79 ) 

far conquered her natural diſpoſition, as to con- 
vince her, how much better as well as happier 
for herſelf it would be, to behave in a different 
manner ; and though things may often happen 
contrary to her inclination, yet ſhe has learned 
to ſubdue her petulence; and if ſhe cannot at once 


ſpeak with chearfulneſs, ſhe is ſilent for a few 


moments, till ſhe recollects how extremely fool- 
ich it will be, by her own reſentment to make 
that ſerioys, which would otherwiſe paſs off and 
be of no conſequence. She 1s now fqurteen years 
old, and inſtead of that paſſionate, fretful, diſcon- 
tented, and conſequently «unhappy being ſhe was, 
is chearful, placable, and good-humoured. She 
acknowledges, that now and then ſhe cannot 
help feeling diſcompoſed when things vex her, or 
ſhe is diſappointed of any pleaſure ſhe expected: 
but her vexation ſhe confines to her own breaſt, 
and does not by her ill-nature and fretfulneſs 
make every perſon ſhe is near, equally unhappy 
with herſelf: her family therefore can converſe 
with her with pleaſure, nor longer live in the 
conſtant apprehenſion of being rendered wretched 
by her malevolence. But perhaps you will ſay, 
that Miſs Snip has it not in her power thus to 
change her diſpoſition, ſince her mother takes no 
care to correct thoſe errors which ſhe every day 
commits, but ſuffers her to fret at every thing 
me diſlikes, and change her dolls, cakes, and 

: | | work-bags 
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work-bags as often as ſhe pleaſes. I confeſs, for 
ſuch indulgence the poor girl is much to be pi- 
tied, and her mother much to be blamed. But 
Rill, though ſhe may find reformation a difficult 
work, it is not on that account impiſible to be 
effected. Great things may be done by reſolution; 
and if a perſon is poſſeſſed of ſenſe ſufficient to 
know right from wrong, they certainly have it 
in their power to do the right and avoid' the 
wrong, though I do not ſay it will not require 


great care and conſtant attention. But that it 


may be done, Mrs. Kipfeld is a living inſtance. 


She was ſo unhappy as to loſe her mother before 


ſhe was twelve months old, and was put to 
nurſe, where ſhe continued till ſhe was turned 
of ſeven, when ſhe was ſent to a boarding- 
ſchool ; and as her father was much engaged in 


his buſineſs, ſhe ſaw but little of him in the holi- 


days, and was left to the care of whatever maid 
ſervant he might chance to have. I would on no 
account have you ſuppoſe I mean in the leaſt de- 
gree to ſpeak ſlightingly of ſervants, when I ſay 
they are far from being the ' proper company fer 
young ladies to be wholly confined to ; they 


may have many and preat good qualities; but 


from want of education themſelves, they are not 
capable of beſtowing it on others, who are to 
act in a ſuperior ſphere of life to that they 


have always been uſed to. They have never en- 


joyed 


6810) 


joyed any opportunities of improving their minds, 
or enlarging their ideas by reading or obſerva- 
tion, having generally been much confined to 
labour. How therefore is it poſſible they ſhould 


with propriety know how to form and expand f q 
the minds of others? Miſs Hope therefore, for I 
ſuch was then her name, left wholly to their di- 1 
rection, and to that ſuperficial care that is taken 


with children in large ſchools, was never in- 
ſtructed in the art of ſubduing her paſſions, or 1 
regulating the defects of her temper ; provided 
ſhe kept clear of doing miſchief, or giving trouble 
at home, and of being rude, and breaking through 
the rules at ſchool, no care was taken that the 
principles of her actions ſhould be virtuous and 
and noble. Every little mean and ſelſiſs paſſion, 1 
therefore, had full ſcope to exerciſe itſelf; and if 4 
by being fretful and ſnapiſh to her play-fellows, H 
ſhe could prevent their aſking her to do what ſhe | 
did not like, her end was anſwered, and ſhe 
thought her conduct ſuch as it ought to be, eſpe- | 
cially as ſhe was a clever girl, and made pro- 
ficiency in learning, and was therefore commend» 
ed by her governeſs and miſtreſs. With this falſe 
opinion of her own merits ſhe left ſchool at 
thirteen years of age, as her father then thought 
her education was ſufficiently pcompleat, and ſhe 
every way capable of being miſtreſs of his houſe. 
Only fancy to yourſelf, my love, a girl of that 
| „ age, 
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ape, fo infirufted as ſhe had been, and think 
how improper it was for her to be left to her 
own guidance without any female friend to pro- 
tet or adviſe her. Thus fituated, it was not to 
be wondered at, that every error of the human 
heart ſhould ſpring forth and flouriſh, She was 
imperious and haughty to the ſervants, fancying 
that by ſo doing, ſhe ſhould better ſhew her au- 
thority: and to her companions ſhe was arrogant 
and croſs; imagining that by being miſtreſs of 
her father's houſe, ſhe was of more importance 
than other girls of her age: whilſt from the ſame 
cauſe, to her ſuperiors ſhe was pert and in ſolent. 
Her life thus governed by every principle that 
could deform the human heart, te Was xt (not 
was it poſſible ſhe could be) happy. The ſer- 
vants juſtly provoked with ker caprice and un- 
reaſonable commands, were continually leaving 
her; whilſt the character ſhe acquired by her 
treatment of them, made no new ones very de- 
firous of engaging in her ſervice. Her compa- 
nions, from finding the contempt in which ſhe 
held them, and the airs of ſuperiority ſhe gave 
herſelf, were not very fond of her ſociety : whilſt 
her pertneſs to her father's friends made them 
pay no regard to, or take any notice of her. 
Thus circumſtanced, ſhe found herſelf wretched : 
| the compared her ſituation with that of other 
girls, and found upon the compariſon the diſ- 
advantages 


advantages which attended her own. *Tis true, 
ſaid ſhe, I have more liberty, and may do as I 
pleaſe ; but what is the uſe of that, if it makes 
me not ſo happy ? And what can be the. cauſe 
of my unhappineſs ? I have every thing I want: 
may go out when I pleaſe, and my father 1s 
very fond of me, yet I am nat comfortable. 
Whilſt her mind was. thus ſenſible of its wretch- 


5 repreſented the ill effects of harbouring pride or 
ill- nature, and how certainly it would render 
thoſe miſerable who ſuffered it to influence their 
conduct. It very truly likewiſe diſcovered the 
great awickedne/s of ſuch a temper, and how much. 


were influenced by it. On the other hand, it re- 


5 Joy and the rewards. hereafter they ſhould re- 
ceive, who overcame their evil inclinations, and 
tried to do unto others as they would like to be 
done unto; Struck with the truth of the argu- 
ments, and conſcious of her preſent faults. and 


make the experiment. By the trial ſhe was ſen- 
: ble ſhe could be no loſer : if it failed of afford- 
ing the ſatisfaction ſhe deſired, ſhe would ſtill be 
but in the ſame uncomfortable fituation as before 
and if it anſwered her expectations, ſhe would be 


amply 


edacis, and ſhe worgered what could be the caule, 
ae happened to take up a book, which, ſtrongly 
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difpleaſed the Almighty would be with thoſe who 


preſented the peace upon earth thoſe ſhould! en- 


want of peace, Miſs, Hope very wiſely reſolved to 
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amply rewarded for any pains and trouble it 
might coſt her. She therefore determined to 
 fummon all her reſolution, and try whether govern- 
ing her own temper would not procure that hap- 
pineſs ſhe had ſought for before in vain. In- 
ſtead then of ſpeaking imperiouſly, and with an 
air of inſult to the ſervants, ſhe addreſſed them 
with a tone of civility and kindneſs. To her 
equals ſhe put on that obl/iging carriage which 
alone can make a perſon's company defireable : 
and to her ſuperiors, inftead of that pert rude- 5 

m/s ſhe had formerly ſhewn, ſhe behaved with Wl 
modeſty and proper humility, This change, though : 

it coſt her much care and pains to effect, was 
amply rewarded by the love and eſteem it gain- 
ed from all who beheld it. Every one with 
whom ſhe was before unacquainted, admired her 
for her gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of manners; 
whilſt thoſe who were witneſſes to the alteration, 
knew not how ſufficiently to commend the wif- 
dom ſhe had diſcovered in making it. All her 
friends loved and careſſed her; her own conſcience 
applauded her, and in the approbation of that 
and their eſteem, ſhe found that peace and hap- 
pineſs ſhe was before an utter ſtranger to. Often 
have I heard her ſpeak on the ſubje& with tears 
of joy in her eyes. She bleſſes the day ſhe firſt 
made the happy reſolution. And would but Miſs 


Snip make the ſame, ſhe need not fear its being 
attended 


. | 
attended with the ſame effects. Mrs. Kipfeld had | 
no other aſſiſtance than almoſt every c child may 4 
$ procure ; for few there are who have not read 
ſome book or other which recommends good-hu- 
mour, kindneſs, and humility, And if any one [ 1 
who has, would but ſet about ſtriving vigorouſly * 
to put it in practice, I will anſwer for it they | 
would ſoon find themſelves amply rewarded. for i 
the pains they might beſtow upon themſelves, by 1 
that inward peace and ſatisfaction they would 
enjoy, as well as by the love and eſteem of all 
who knew them. That you, my dear girl, may 
never forfeit that eſteem, or loſe that conſcious 
© ferenity always attendant upon e is the 
ancere prayer of, 
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Your affectionate Friend and Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 
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LET TER 1. 


Miſs BrrsEY SEAMOoxE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


DAR S1STER, 


F HEN you was at my aunt's, I remem- 
ber you uſed to write us word where 
you went to, and who. uſed to come to. you. 
So I am going to do the ſame; only the wark 
of it is, I write ſo much flower, that I have not 


time to tell you all I would, if I could write 


faſter, But we have been to Mrs. Locke?'s, and 
I did not a bit expect to find Miſs Locker fo tall 
and like a woman; I knew ſhe was a good 


deal older than us, but I did not expect ſhe 


was /o old and big: why ſhe is taller than her 


mamma! I was quite diſappointed at finding her 


ſo, for I thought though ſhe was older, yet that 
we ſhould play together ; but ſhe was quite a 
lady, and I could not talk to her at all. [ 
thought about my work-bag, but I could not tell 
how to thank her for it, till my aunt told me; 
and Miſs Locket then ſaid, I was very welcome 
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to it, and the would paint me a coat for my 


doll if T ſhould like it. I told her I ſhould like 
and fo ſhe is going to do it. 


it very much; 
Another day Mrs. Blunt and her daughters came, 
and you might ftill call them Mifs What-hays, 
for they ſaid ſo every minute. What droll girls 
they are; and how their cloaths do fit: their 


© frocks were up almoſt to their chins, and © 


coarſe and ugly you cannot think. I forget which 
you thought the prettieſt: I think the fecond 
is: but ſhe pokes her head fill worſe than her 


fifter. I am ſure you might make a elf of her 
neck behind, and put any thing upon it; and 


what arms they have got! I believe they are 
longer than they ought to be; for when they 


fit, they hang almoſt down to their knees, 


and they look as red as our ſatten ſlips, I am 
ſure: and the eldeſt, after ſhe had done eating, 
crammed her fingers into her mouth to pick her 
teeth. Her mamma afked her what ſhe was 
about? and ſhe ſaid, Something flicks in 
my tooth, and I want to pick it ont.” But ſhe 
did ſo drawl out her words, I could hardly help 


laughing. I wiſh you was here, for I could tell you 
a great deal about them, but I am quite tired 


of writing, and I have not yet told you about 
Jenny and Tommy Sprigs, We take a walk to 


ſee Tommy every day, and you cannot think what 


a Ne fat little boy he is. Ferry too is 4 
H 2 nice 
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nice little girl: ſhe is very merry and good-hu- 
moured ; and ſhe reads to my aunt every day; 
and ſhe has began to work: ſhe is hemming a 
pocket handkerchief for herſelf: ſhe can tell all 
her letters, and ſpells 5a and be, and thoſe little 
words, And the dog too I muſt tell you about: 
he is brown, about the colour of our new cow: 
his hair does not lie ſmooth, like a cat's, nei- 
ther 1s it ruff, like Miſs Snip's dog, but a little 
ſmethey and a little roughiſh his tail is the hand- 


ſomeſt part of him, for that is very large, ſome- 


thing like a ſquirrel's: his back is very long, 


and his legs ſhort, ſo that he looks a good deal 


like the low bench at the end of the graſs-walk 
in our garden (the one that ſtands by the great 
walnut tree I mean). And his teeth are as white 
as milk. He is very good-natured, and always 
follows Jenny about like a pig. I ſhould. love 
ſuch a dog vaſtly ! Should not you? but I am fo 
tired of writing this long letter, which I have 
been about two days, that I can write no more, 


except deſiring my duty to papa and mamma, 
and telling you, that 


J am, 


Your wery fond Sifter, 


ELIZABETH SEAMORE. 
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DIALOGUE: Xx. 
MAM MA and HARRIDO N 


HaR RIOT. 


HOULD not you be ſorry, Ma'am, if you 
SC my aunt, that the dog was ſo ugly! 
for I think by my fiſter's deſcription it muſt be 
a frightful beaſt. 2 | 

Mamma. To be ſure I prefer handſome and 
pleaſing objects before thoſe that are diſpleaſing; 


but really, my dear, I don't think if I was your 


aunt, I ſhould care much about it; and whilſt 
the dog poſſeſſes ſuch good qualities, I ſhould 


value him equally as if he was handſome; though 


if a av; would change him, I do not ſay that 
I would not transform him into a perfect beauty 
that all beholders might admire him likewiſe: 


for dogs, as well as their maſters and miſtreſſes, 


will gain friends in proportion to their good 
appearance; and for this reaſon it is, that I fo 
anxiouſly wiſh you at all times to pay proper 
regard to your exterior carriage and behaviour; 
nce without that attention, every expence beſtow- 


„ 


ed upon your education will be but thrown away, 
and the more material good qualification you poſſeſs 
ſo obſcured, as in the eyes of the world to loſe 
all reſpect, and conſequently not be half the ſer- 
vice they otherwiſe would, I once knew a gen- 
tleman of unblemiſhed virtue, and of ſuch gene- 
roſity and unbounded charity, that frequently to 
aſſiſt his diſtreſſed friends, he has himſelf been 
reduced for ſome time to the greateſt inconveni- 
ence, He was a man of learning and great good 
ſenſe. To the poor he behaved with the kind- 
eſt humility; and to his ſuperiors with ſubmiſ— 
fon. But though poſſeſſed of theſe many and 
noble qualities, he was always regarded as an 
illiterate, ignorant, mean ſpirited man, far infe- 
rior to any of his birth and fortune, and was 
therefore ſlighted, and even ade/p:/ed by all thoſe 
who were unacquainted with the real virtues of 
has heart. | | | | 
HAR RIOT. But if he was ſo exceeding good 

as you ſay, why was he ſo treated? 
Mamma. Becauſe his merits were hid behind 
ſo thick a cloud of ungraceful awkwardneſs, that 
nobody could poſſibly ſuppoſe he poſſeſied them. 
Unger the abſurd idea, that it did not /ignif 
how people looked and appeared if they were 
really good, he neglected all thoſe little accom- 
pliſnments ſo neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the gentle- 
man from the clown, or untaught - ploughman. 
Any 


( 91) 
Any attention paid to dre/s he eſteemed quite ri- 
diculous, and therefore if his cloaths defended 
him from the ſeaſons, regarded not whether they 
fitted him, or looked as if bought ſecond hand 
at an old cloaths ſhop. Eating he eſteemed as 
neceſſary to ſupport life, and therefore if it an- 
ſwered that purpoſe, thought it of no conſequence 
how it was performed, or whether he uſed his 
fingers or his fork: he likewiſe filled his mouth 
as full as it could hold, and made ſuch a noiſe 
with his lips, he might have been heard many 
yards diſtance, When drinking tea, he ſipped 
every mouthful in the ſame noiſy manner, and 
ſometimes dipped his bread and butter in it; for 
if he liled any thing, he never regarded how it 
Jooked in the eyes of others. When he talked, 
it was in the moſt diſpleaſing voice you can ſup- 
poſe : I don't mean that every body ean ſpeak 
in what voice they pleaſe; but they nced not 
mouthe and grumble out every word without tak- 
ing any care to be underſtood, or to ſpeak as 
plain as poſſible. In ſhort, he took no care about 
any of his outward behaviour, and was accord- 
ingly flighted and diſregarded by every one. 
HarRIoT. But I thought, Ma'am, you ſaid 
it avas fooliſh to pay much regard to your cloaths, 
or thoſe ſort of things. And the other day when 
I told you Mr. Spruce would laugh at you for 
handing that old blind man acroſs the road, you 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, © I don't care who langhs at me, I do ; 


my duty, and then people may laugh if they 
1 7 
| Mamma. And if you can prove it to be a 
perſon's duty to ſmack their lips when they eat, 
Fout out their mouths, and mutter ſo that they can- 
not be underſtood when they talk, take great 


eps and throw themſelves about when they walk, 
and pick their teeth and noſes in company, if, 


I fay, ſuch things were in any degree our duiy, 
we ought not then to regard the ridicule of the 
world. But when that is by no means the caſe, 
and on the contrary, we are to render ourſelves 
as pleaſing as we innocently can to every body, 
why ſhould we not try to gain the approbation, 
inſtead of the diſlike of our neighbours ? The in- 


ſtance you mention of my diſregarding Mr. Spruce's 


laughing at me was very different, At that time 
to give what affiſtance I could to the poor blind 
man was my duty, and upon that account ought 
to be done, though the whole world had choſe 
to ridicule me for handing fo deplorable an ob- 


| Jet. To do to others as we would be done un- 


to, is a poſitive command left us by our Saviour, 


and therefore not to be neglected upon any con- 


fideration whatever. But to render ourſelves diſ- 


agreeable for zo cauſe is not commanded, and con- 


ſequently we have no excuſe for doing it. 


HarriorT. 
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Hax RIOT. To be ſure that does make a dif- 
ference; but have not you ſaid, Ma'am, that 
it is fooliſh to pay much attention to cloaths 4 
and ſuch trifling things? 


MAMMA. To pay much attention, Il have, 


my dear; but not to give ay, I think equally 
ridiculous. It is not in the power of any one 
private perſon to change cuſtoms that have been 
continued and followed by many generations, 


Otherwiſe I grant you, 1 think it would be 
much more rational and convenient, if our 


cloaths, inſtead of being made up of ſuch num- 


berleſs different articles, conſiſted of ſome one 


garment, that might be put on in leſs time, 
nor ſo liable to he ſpoiled by every thing that 
touches, or pin that may tear it. But ſince you 
and I cannot perſuade every body elſe to be of 
the ſame opinion, we had better conform to theirs, 


than, by making ourſelves particular, draw upon 


ourſelves the notice and the blame of every one, 
If, therefore, gowns and frocks are univerſally 
worn, made and trimmed in any particular mode, 
as there is no more harm in having them cut by 
one pattern than another, it is ridiculous to 
effect a ſingularity, ſince far from being a proof 
of ſuperior ſenſe, it diſcovers a wrong judgment, 


J don't mean by ſayifg this, my dear, to be 


underſtood, as if I thought people ſhould always 


de anxions to be in the top of the faſhion (ſince 


extremes 


A 
9 
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extremes in this, as well as moſt other reſpeQs, 
ought to be avoided,) but that according to their 
rank and ſtation they ſhould make their cloaths 
appear as well as they can; and as it coſts no 


more to pin them on tidily, and mend them if 
they want it, than to let them hang flatternly 


and in rags; fo it is much better to do it, than 
under the notion, that cloaths are but external 
vanities, and therefore don't fpnijy, totally to 
neglect them, and e oneſelf to the laughter 
of the world. 

Harrtor. But did not you fay Miß Gay 
behaved very ridiculouſly, becauſe ſhe talked fo 
much about her dreſs? 

Mamma, I did indeed, my dear. And if it 
is neceſſary to think fo much about one's cloaths 
as the ſeemed to do, in order to have them made 
properly, I had rather they ſhould be ſtitched 
together to defend us from the weather, without 
any farther regard to their appearance, But is 
there any occaſion becauſe when I buy a gown 
or a cap, I chuſe to have them made by the pat- 
tern at preſent uſed, not thoſe which were worn 


in Queen Aun's time? is there any occaſion for 
that reaſon, I ſay, that they muſt engage the WW 


whole of my thoughts, or that I ſhould deſpiſe thoſe 
people whoſe circumſtances will not permit them to 
be more than barely decent? And that, if I miſtake 
not, was the caſe with Miſs ** Several of her 

ſchool- 
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ſchool-fellows ſhe ſpoke of with great contempt, be- 
cauſe they wore ſtuff inſtead of filk kirts, muſlin inftead 
of gauze, or coloured inſtead of white frocks. Now 
though L would have people ſee and prefer a genteel 


i dreſs before a had or ſhabby one, yet to think of eſ- 


teeming a perſon lefs becauſe you don't like the co- 
lour or make of their cloaths, is ſurely a true ſign of 
a very narrow, trifling mind. Or to ſuppoſe 


© ourſelves any ways the better, becauſe our gowns 


are made in the beſt faſhion, evidently proves 
that we don't know in what real merit conſiſts; 
for no one ſurely who conſiders that virtue is 
lodged in the mind, would judge of a perſon's 
worth by the texture or trimming of their cloaths. 


HaAR RIOT. That is very true to be ſure, 


Ma'am, but I think many people do ſeem ta do 
o. 12 5 | 

Mamma, Too many indeed, my dear, do. 
And becauſe the world in general does judge ſq 
much by outward appearance, it is that I wiſh 
yon to acquire a pleaſing graceful manner of be- 
haviour, that thoſe who have no opportunity of 
being acquainted. with your real merits, may be 
able to approve of, and admixe your conduct. 
But I would wiſh yaz to look far deeper than 
the outfde for peoples excellencies; and J 
muſt confeſs, that laſt letter of your ſiſter's did 


not altogether quite pleaſe me, ſince I think ſhe 


made uſe of ſome expreſſions not ſo good 
natured 
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| tatured as I could wiſh reſpecting the Miſs Blunt. 
J would have her ob/erve and ſhun their rude 
illiberal method of behaviour; but to ſneer at 
their coarſe frocks, and red arms, was far from 
kind, as in all probability zhey could not help ei- 
ther. Their cloaths, no doubt, were ſuch as their 
parents thought proper for them, and conſequent- 
ly ſuch as they ought to be contented with. 
And comparing their arms to the colour of your 
pink flips, is a degree of ridicule I am rather 
ſurpriſed Betſey ſhould be guilty of, as I think 
ſhe muſt know it is not right; and they might 
2s well laugh at her becauſe they did not like 
her complexion, or the ſhape of her face, as ſhe 
ſpeak ſlightingly of them, becauſe oy had not 
pretty white arms, 

HARRIOT. I dare ſay, Ma'am, ſhe did not 
think about its being wrong, or ſhe would not 
have ſaid ſo. 

MAMMA. I dare ſay ſhe did rot, my dear ; 
for ſhe is a very good gitl, and I am ſure will 
not do any thing ſhe knows ſhe ought not, 
when ſhe recolleQs it ; her only fault is too great 
forgetfulneſs of what 1s told her ; but as ſhe has 
ſo good an heart, and is fo ready to do as fhe 
is adviſed, I have not the leaſt doubt, but as ſhe 
grows older, ſhe will improve in that reſpect, 
and be as perfect as I can with her. I often tell 

| you, 
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any I am acquainted with; and if others would 
as much mind what is > faid to them, they might 
be as good, 


Miss Szamort to Miſs BRETSEY SEAMORE. 
ce AM much obliged to you, my dear Ber- 
e 1%, for your letter. I with, as you ſay, that 
vt you could write faſter, but don't try to do it 


faſter than you can well; for if you do, you 
ot muſt not write at all, my mamma fays. I won- 
ot der you was ſurpriſed to find Miſs Locker fo tall, 
fer I am ſure I never told you that ſhe played 


; . with me. But don't you like her very much? 


ii Have you ſeen the coat ſhe is painting for your 
„doll yet? I dare ſay it will be vaſtly pretty, for 
W the draws very well. I wiſh I could draw as well, 


proved very faſt, and ſhould draw well if I took 
pains. I am ſure if that is the caſe I will take 
pains ; for I ſhall hate not to be able to do every 


1 | our 


. 
1 


you, you know, that my children are the beſt of - 


: but I hope ſome time or other I ſhall. Mr. 
Sade told me yeſterday, that he thought I im- 


thing well that is in my power; and you know 
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our mamma ſays almoſt every thing is in our 
power if we do but try and take pains to excel, 


E am glad you have ſeen the Miſs Blunts, for 1 
wanted you much to be acquainted with them, [| 
Are they not droll looking girls? The youngeſt £ 
of all was the one I thought the prettieſt, not - 


the ſecond, I could very well fancy the eldef b ; 


picking her tooth, but I wonder ſhe did not take E 
a pin for the purpoſe. I once heard her aſk her 


ſiſter to lend her one for that uſe, and after ſhe 1 


had done with it ſhe returned it again; only 


think how naſty! I could not help laughing at 7 
your deſcription of their backs and arms; but WW 


my mamma fays ſhe was ſurpriſed you ſhould 6 
repreſent their cloaths, and red arms ; ſhe fays it 85 
was not being good-natured, as they could not 5 | 
help the one being coarſe, and the other red; 
and therefore as it was no fault of theirs, it was 5 
very wrong to laugh at them. But then to be 85 
ſure they might put on gloves, and not let then 5 


hang fo long and fo awkward, We drank tea 


laſt Wedneſday at Mrs. Nounce s. I can't fay I much | 


Liked the viſit, as Miſs Bounce had not been good, 


and ſo the might not play; but fit fill all de 
evening in a fool's cap; and her papa and man- 


ma. talked ſo much about it, and my papa ſmiled, 


and I felt ſo foahſh and uncomfortable abaut i 
you cannot think. Then Mr. Baunce chucked me 

under the chin, and. ſaid, ©* I dare ſay, my love, 
: ou 


(00-3. 
_ you are never naughty; don't you laugh at that 
T Miſs and her fine head?“ I wiſhed him to hold 
: his tongue, for it was /o diſagreeable I did not 
: know what to ſay ; ſo I held my tongue, and felt 
to colour, and ſaw my neck look as red as Miſs 
+| Blunt's arms, and I looked more like a fool, I 
5 dare ſay, than Miſs Bounce did, and that was bad 
5 enough too. Tom was with us, and he did ſo ſtare 
at the cap, as well he might; and he aſked, 
Wat does that girl wear ſuch a cap, flicking up 
like the ſteeple of a church, for? Then her 
: mamma anſwered, ** Becauſe, my dear, ſhe is 
0 x 2 naughty girl: don't you think ſhe looks like 
one. She has got a fool's cap on, becauſe ſhe 
W behaves as if ſhe had no ſenſe; and ſhe has not 

had any dinner either, I aſſure you, neither ſhall ſhe 
ed; | : . | 

haare any ſupper I can promiſe her: we will make 
A her good ſome how or other, or it ſhall be worſe 

for her. The next time ſhe has any viduals, 
: ſhe ſhall be glad to eat it, and not ſpit it in 
my face; but it ſhall be long enough before ſhe 
has any again,” She then told us a long hiſto- 
ry, which may be you will better like to read 
by yourſelf, than I did to hear in company, ſo 
I will write it you. In the morning ſhe ſent 
che maid as uſual to let Sally know it was time 
to riſe, and thought that ſhe would get up 
directly: inſtead of which, when ſhe went into her 
room above an hour afterwards ſhe found her in 


I 2 bed, 


. 
Nn 
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bed, and upon expreſſing her ſurpriſe at finding 


her there, Sally ſaid it was an holiday, and ſhe 


was not going to ſchool, and ſo ſhe ſhould ſpend it 
in bed if ſhe pleaſed. Her mamma inſiſted upon 
her getting up, and ſtaid with her till ſhe had 
her ſhoes and ſtockings on, and then left her, 
telling her to come down directly. But ſhe did 4 
not mind, and ſtaid up for another hour. At 3 
laſt ſhe came down in a very ill humour, and 8 
aſked for her breakfaſt ; but her mamma told her, 


as ſhe choſe to ſtay till it was all over, ſhe ſhould 
not have any. Then Sally went out of the room, 


and returned with a thick ſlice of bread and but- 


ter; and her mamma faid, ſhe abſolutely ſhould 


not eat it till after ſhe had done work. 80 ſhe - 
toſſed it from her, and took up her work, and 5 
when ſhe had finiſhed her taſk, Mrs. Bounce gave 5 
it to her again, which ſhe ſnatched from her, and 5 
filled her mouth as full as it would cram, and 5 
when her mamma told her not to do ſo, the 
ſpit it out direaly in her face. And this was 


the hiſtory of her behayiour, and bad enough I 


think it was; but I did not want to hear it E 
talked about. After we came home my mamma 
ſaid ſhe thought ſhe deſerved to be very ſeverely WR 
puniſhed, but if ſhe had been Mrs. Bounce ihe 
would not have expoſed her to the company for 
her own ſake, as ſhe ſhould be ſorry the world 
ſhould know ſhe had fo naughty a child, Tom, 3 
| * the 


. 
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the next morning at breakfaſt, was ſetting upon the 


ground, and your cat in his lap, and all on a 
ſudden, whilſt he was very quiet and grave, he 


ſerved her as Miſs Bounce did her mamma. You 
can't think how droll it did look, and ſhe ſcam- 
pered away as faſt as ſhe could, nor has he been 
able to make her keep in his lap ever ſince, fo 
as well as Miſs Bounce he has been puniſhed for 
his naſty trick, for he is very ſorry ſhe will not 
ſay with him. I think I have now given you a 
very long and exact account of Miſs Bounce and 


Miſs Puſs, and as you ſay, I begin to grow ra- 
ther tired of writing, and having nothing elſe to 


tell you about, I ſhall leave off. But pray don't 
forget to give my duty to my aunt, and tell her 
I intend to begin a letter to her to-morrow, or 
the next day, and L am 


Your very affetionate Siher, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


I 3 LETTER 
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IE TER EXT. 
| Miſs SEAMoRE to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


| Hoxnoxed MapAu, 

FULLY intended writing to you laſt week, 
but was prevented by a ſad melancholy acci- 
dient, which has happened to my friend Miſs 
Right, She, with her papa, and mamma, and 
brother George, were taking a ride laſt Thurſday 
over Brookly Common, and were caught in the 
violent ſtorm we had that day. The coachman 
got off his box to put on his great coat, and 
whilſt he was ſtanding down, a remarkable loud 
_ clap of thunder frightened the horſes, and they 


ſet off by themſelves as faſt as they could tear; 


and going too near ſome gravel that lay 1a little 
hills, flung out of a gravel pit, overturned the 
coach, and broke Jenny's right arm. Mr. Right 
was very much bruiſed, and Mrs. Right had her 
face ſadly cut with the glaſs, only George eſcap- 
ed unhurt. One of the horſes was killed by a 
flaſh of lightening, The coach was almoſt broke 
to pieces, ſo bad that it could not carry them 
home, ſo they all fat in it whilſt the coachman 
5 N 
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took off the other horſe, and went for the firſt he 
could find, and the footman went for Mr, Balm 
the ſurgeon, who very happily was in the way, and 
was waiting for them by the time they got home, 
The firſt thing he did was to ſet poor Jenny's 
arm, and ſhe ſays that hurt her much more than 
the breaking it did. It is in a very bad place 
they ſay, for it is ſo cloſe to the ſhoylder that 
it is very difficult to keep on the bandage. Mrs. 
Right's face was ſo much cut, as to be obliged 
to be ſewed up, and ſhe has been very ill ever 
ſince, and obliged to keep her bed, which is 2 
ſad thing at preſent, as ſhe cannot ſee Fenny at 
all, becauſe ſhe too is confined to her bed. None 
of Mr. Right's bruiſes were of any material con- 
ſequence, and except being exceedingly ſtiff and 
fore, he is pretty well, You can't think, Ma'am, 
how much it has taken up my thoughts. I have 
not been able to get it out of my head ever 
3 fince ; and I think I ſhall always be afraid of be- 

ing in a carriage, and of thunder and iightening 
le again, I have been out but once fince, and I 
am ſure the Whole way I fat in fuch a fright + 
every time the coach moved a little faſter, or on 
- WW one fide, I thought to be ſure we ſhould be o- 


a verturned; and if I could help it I would not get 
ce into a coach again for a great while. And I am 
m 


ſure I hope we ſhall have no more thunder and 
lightening, for I ſhall be frighted out of my wits 
2 | | if 
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if we have, leſt it ſhould be as fatal to ſomebody 
or other, as it was to the poor horſe. I am now pe 
going to Miſs Right's, for my mamma lets me no 
go every day to ſee her. So pray, Ma'am give eſt 
my love to my ſiſter, and believe me to be | 
| | 1 th. 
| ca 
Your moſt dutiful and affetionate Niece, | be 
mi 
HARRIOT SEAMORE. * 
rec 
| og We 
— — 
| | | 1 | ” | 8 7197 
2 ſel: 
LET TEX 100-6 
| nit 
"Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMOR E. B 
: : ö lat 
IAM in momentary expe ation of company to Ex 
dinner, but am very unwilling the poſt ſhould n. 
go out without conveying you a few lines of thanks, ¶ mu 
for the particular account you was ſo kind as to of 
ſend me of your friends unfortunate accident. I ſay 
do not at all wonder it ſhould wholly have en- the 
groſſed your thoughts, and not left you leiſure to q, .. 
write to me ſooner. I ſhould be very ſorry if net 
becauſe I expreſs a deſire of hearing frequently 
me 
Hom you, you ſhquld regard your correſpondence he. 


a 
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Jas a taſe, neceſſary to be performed at a ſtated 
period, whether you found yourſelf ſo inclined or 
not: for though your letters afford me the high- 
: eſt ſatisfaction, it is becauſe I imagine them dice | 

tated by your heart; and if I could ſuppoſe by 
that they were written merely out of form, and be- 7 
| cauſe you thought you zu ſend them leſt I ſhould 15 
be offended by your omiſſion, I aſſure you, you 
might ſpare yourſelf the trouble of writing them 
: at all; ner would it give me any pleaſure to 1 
receive them as marks of respect alone, if they | 
were not likewiſe tokens of ſincere love and affec- 
tion. Never therefore, my dear girl, give your- 
ſelf any concern about not writing to me at any 
© particular time, but write as often as opportu- 
E nity, and your inclination ſuit ; ; only remember, 
| the more frequent I receive your letters, the more 
frequent will be the returns of my pleaſure and 

ſatisfaction. And now having ſettled this point, 
YI muſt again return to the ſubje& of your letter, 
and a melancholy one indeed it is. However you 
| muſt be thankful it is no worſe, and that none 
of the party were mortally wounded, You 
ſay you attend Miſs Right every day: you will 
therefore now have a ſtill farther proof whether 
ſhe 1s worthy of your friendſhip, as pain and fick- 
neſs generally diſcover a perſon's real diſpoſition 
more than any other ſeaſon ; for many who in 
health and HOY. appear cheerful and good- | 
humoured, 


( 106 ) 
humoured, in the trying hour of ſickneſs and 
adverſity ſhew, that their ſerenity depended upon 
their outward circumſtances, and was not lodged 
in their Heart, fince, when their enjoyments are 
removed, their cheerfulneſs and good-humour va- 
niſti with them, and diſcover petulence and fret- 


fulneſs to be the native growth of their minds, 5 
On the other hand, if perſons under afflictions 5 
of mind, or pain of body, retain their accuſtom- as 
ed meekneſs and affability, we may juſtly con- nta 
clude that they are good through principle, and ., 
not merely by chance, and therefore wiſely con- _; 
fider, that as all events are under the direction ed 
of Providence, ſo it is their duty patiently to ſub- _ 
mit to them, without murmuring at the hand which We of 
appoints them: or fre!ting and pelting at their We . 
fellow creatures, to whom at ſuch ſeaſons they S 
ſhould be particularly kind and obliging ; fince WW be 
they then ſtand in more than common need of 5 
their care and aſſiſtance, conſequently deſerve more of 
than common marks of gratitude and civility, 4 
We certainly ſtand at all times in want of each . 
others help, and mutual good offices are neceſ- & 
ſary to render this world in any degree comfort- Y 
able; but when ſtretched on the bed of fick- 1 
neſs, we are rendered incapable of affording our- h 


felves any ſuccour, what would then become of us, 
if not watched and ſupported by the kindneſs of 
others > What would now_become of your little 

| friend 
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friend if left unattended to take care of herſelf? 


How much therefore does it behove us to behave 
| ſo, as will ſecure us the affection of all thoſe 
with whom we are acquainted ; and fince no one 
| can tell how e they may be deprived of the 
uſe of their own firength and limbs, what care 
ſhould we all take, to gain ſo much the love of 
others, as will make them ready to aſſiſt us when 
we ſhall be unable to aſſiſt ourſelves. It is amaz- 
ing to me, how people poſſeſſed of any under- 
ſtanding, can be ſo ridiculous as to value them- 
ſelves upon their beauty, or external poſſeſſions, 
when they are liable every moment to be depriy- 
ed of them forever. Ten thouſand accidents we 
are daily ſubject to, which may at once rob us 
of all our riches, or ſpoil the fineſt face. Mrs, 
Right, if I recollect, was a very pretty woman, 
| but I doubt, after having her face ſo cut as to 
be obliged to be ſewed up, her beauty will not 
much continue; it is abſurd therefore highly to 
eſteem thaſe things, expoſed to ſuch nymberleſs 


dangers, and which ſhould they even eſcape all 


accidents, muſt vaniſh and depart with youth: 
moſt juſt therefore is the advice of the apoſtle to 


Set our affections on things abowe, and not on 
things on the earth. Qut of the ſhort time 1 


| have to write to you, I have been interrupted hy 
a viiit from Mrs. Locket, who deſires I will in- 


inform you the enquired after yo,” and | ſhould 
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be very glad to ſee you again. I cannot hows MW he: 
ever conclude without expreſſing my utmoſt aſto- rid 
niſhment at that part of your letter, where you Wt wh 
talk of being afraid of going in a carriage, and Bu 
of thunder and lightening, becauſe by means of we 
lightening and a carriage Mrs. and Miſs Right Wa 
have been ſo hurt. By the ſame rule, my love, MW wit 
you may as well be afraid of ever walking upon ou. 
your own legs; for greater numbers have fallen I th: 
in that exerciſe than have from carriapes ; but un 
for that reaſon will you forever refuſe to move, N Ge 
and keep fixed in your chair? Nay, even ſo you are 
may not be ſafe, for a ſpark may reach you from la ! 
the fire, or a giddineſs in your head cauſe you our 
to fall from that, as fatally as from a carriage. net 
Tt is ridiculous therefore, my dear, to ſuffer your- def 
ſelf to be alarmed at every poſ#bility of danger: live 
and give me leave to enquire, whether yqu are tim 
more liable to be overturned now, than you was ſur 
before Mr. Right's coach was? if not, why ſhould eau 
you diſquiet yourſelf with fears of what may ze- Hor 
wer happen? and which if ſome time or other it the 
mould, your perpetual apprehenſions cannot poſ- 
ſibly prevent, Expoſed to ſo many accidents as 
human nature is, we muſt be miſerable indeed, 
if we live in daily fear of their all befalling us, be- 
cauſe we are liable to all It is the part of pru- 
dence not to run needleſsly into, danger; but it i 
a ſure ſign of folly to live in perpetual appre- 

„ henſions 


0 
henſions: Har is an indication of weakneſs; how 
ridiculouſly weak therefore muſt that mind be, 
which 1s intimidated by every thing around it. 
But not only does ſuch cowardice diſcover the 
| weakneſs of our underſtanding, but alſo our great 
want of faith in God, for did we rely on him 
| with that confidence we ought, we ſhould feel 
ourſelves ſecure under his protection, knowing 

chat nothing could have any power to harm us 
t WW unleſs permitted ſo to do by him. Known unto 


ja flaſh of lightening is made the inſtrument of 
jour death, it is becauſe the Almighty ſees that 
method, and that moment, the propereſt for our 


live comfortably, or die happily, ſo ſpend our 
time, that we need not apprehend the diſplea- 
[ſure of the Lord, and then we ſhall have no 
cauſe to be afraid either of the lightening's flaſh, 
or any other danger, It was this dependance on 


is the ſtrength of my life, of whom ſhall I be 


my heart ſhall not fear: though war ſhould riſe 
e- Wcainſt me, in this will I be confident. Yea, 
. hough I walk through the valley of the ſhadow 
is f death I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
te- We.” And thus, my dear child, may you like- 

5 K wiſe 


od are all things, my love. Life and death 
are both alike ſubject to his command: and if 


departure. Let us therefore, if we would wiſn to 


the Almighty which made David ſay, The Lord 


afraid? Though a hoſt ſhould encamp againſt me, 


ns) 
wiſe be confident, and fear no evil, whilſt you 


continue innocent, and inſure your Creator for 
your friend: without his protection no inſtrument 


is too ſmall to work our ruin; and under it no- 
thing is ſufficient to effect it without his per- 
miſſion. Always therefore, my dear, remember 
this, and you need never diſquiet yourſelf with 
needleſs apprehenſions of thoſe accidents we are 
hourly expoſed to. Adieu, my beloved child, 
and may theſe conſiderations I have ſuggeſted 
to you be ſufficient to quiet your mind, and ſub. 
due every fear, but that of offending God. I 
truſt you are too well convinced of the ſincerity 


of my affection for you, to render it neceſſary tg 


ſay any more than that I am as uſual, 


Durs, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 


LETTER 


LETTER N. 


Miſs SzamoRE to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


HANK. you, my deareſt Madam, fr you 

laſt nice long letter. I have read it over 
ſeveral times, and am ſo much convinced of the 
truth of what you ſay about not always being in 
| a fright, that T hope I ſhall ſoon be no more 
| uneaſy either at lightening or in a carriage than 
| I uſed to be before Miſs Right's accident. Her 
mamma is much better, and ſhe continues mend- 
ing as faſt as poſſible. By the rule you have 
| given me to judge of peoples tempers, I am 
fure I may conclude ſhe has a very good one; 
for ſhe has been juſt as good-humoured and civil 

| all the time the has been ill, as ſhe ever was, 
and ſeems much obliged to any body for help- 
ing her. When ſhe gets well, the ſays the will 
buy with her own money ſome muſlin, and work 
her maid a handkerchief for nurſing her. As I 
often ſay, I always find reaſon to believe every 
thing you tell me to be quite right and pro- 
per, and this has ſo frequently been the caſe, chat 
, K2 5 whether 


1 


whether I der it or not, 7 conclude it muſt 
be ſo, or you would not ſay it. Since I receiv- 
ed your letter I have had a proof of people 
being liable to accidents though they never go 
into a carriage, for on Weane/Zay laſt as my mam. 
ma was coming down ftairs, ſhe ſome how or o- 
ther caught her heel in the fringe of her petti- 
coat, and fell almoſt from the top to the bottom: 
ſhe was ſadly bruiſed, and ſprained her right 
wriſt ſo badly, that Mr. Balm ſays it will be 
much longer before that gets ftrong than Miſs 
Kigbt's arm, I was in the parlour when ſhe fell, 
and you can't think how much I was frightened 
to hear her come tumbling down: when I went 
to her I thought ſhe was dead, for ſhe was ſtun- 
ed ſo much as not at firſt to be able to ſpeak; 
but frightened as I was, I thought of your let- 
ter, and how much we may be hurt only walk- 
ing upon our own feet. And the day after, as 
Mr. Fofter was walking acroſs his room he fell 
down in a fit, and died before any aſſiſtance could 
be given him; he was in perfect health the mo- 
ment before, and had been very cheerful and in 
good ſpirits all the day. So, as you ſay, a flaſh 
of lightening could not ſooner have killed him. 
I need not therefore live more in dread of that 
than of every thing elſe ; and therefore I think, 
indeed, the beſt way is not to make myſelf un- 
eaſy, but to depend upon God to take care of 

me, 


a 


me, if I am good, and behave as he approves, 


And one thing which I am fure I ought to be. 
very thankful for is, having ſuch good and wife 
friends, to inſtruct and teach me what is right, 
and in what manner I ought to act to make God 
love me. And I am ſure if I am not good af- 
ter all the care taken of me, I ſhall be much 
| | wickeder than thoſe children who have not had 


| ſuch inſtruction. 1 wiſh all your's and my mam- 
| ma's letters could be printed, that others might 
be taught by them as well as myſelf, and then 
| Miſs Szip might learn to be good although her 
own mamma neglects her; and ſo might every 
| body elſe who reads them. I wiſh I had money 
| enough, and I do think 1 would have them pub- 
I liſhed ; for why ſhould not they? Some peoples 
are, Lord Lyttleton's are, and Lord Cheſterfields, 
| and Mr. Addi/or's, and Mr, Pope's, and a great 


number of peoples, and I am ſure I don't think 
1 they are half fo pretty or uſeful as yours, though 


| I dont know, for I have never read them : but 
I don't think they can be {6 good, better it is 
impoſſible they ſhould be; fo pray, my dear 
Ma'am, don't let it be long before I have and- 
ther to add to my book of them. And after 
having aſſured you that I am your "moſt duti- 
ful and affectionate niece, mine will be fit for 
nothing but to be. thrown into the fire. And 
K 3 


now 


fore muſt not pretend to be wiſer than the reſt 


them publiſhed, that they might be of general 
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now having written a line after ſaying I am 


your dutiful and affectionate niece, I don't know 


where to ſign my name, it looks ſo droll ſtanding 
by itſelf. 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LETTER LXVI. 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs Szamors. 


T has long been obſerved, that nobody upon 
earth is ſtrong enough to diſregard all flat- 
tery, provided it is ſkilfully adminiſtered, I there: 


of the world: and I muſt either be that, or elſe 
more 7n/en/ible, not to fee] pleaſure at the ſatis- 
faction you expreſs from receiving my letters, 
I cannot help ſmiling at your deſire of having 


ſervice to whoever ſhould read them. You for- 
get, my love, that others would not peruſe them 
with the ſame eye of fond partiality as you do, 
and therefore upon them they would haye no 


more 


(- 11g ) 


more influence, than thoſe numerous books of 


good advice already publiſhed, If indeed I could 


flatter myſelf that other children would pay the 
ſame regard to my advice as you do, and as 
much try to rectify their conduct when they found 
they had acted or thought wrong, it would 

encouragement ſufficient to make me turn auth 

and employ my time and pen for the good of 
the riſing generation : but as that 1s not likely 
to be the caſe, I will content myſelf with dedi- 
cating my time to your ſiſter and yourſelf ; and if 


in any degree my age and experience can be the 
means of warning you from evil, or conducting 


you in the narrow path of virtue, I ſhall be am- 
ply repaid, and feel unſpeakable ſatisfaction in 
the thought, that I have not lived in yain, nor 


| ſpent my days to 10 good and beneficial pur- 
pole, And if, my deareſt love, you indeed wiſh | 
the advice you think ſerviceable to yourſelf could 


be farther extended, let it be fo by your own 


good example; let your own conduct be ſuch that 
all who ſee may admire, and with to imitate ſo 


_ pleaſing a behaviour, I cannot help applauding 
you for the goodneſs of your heart, in wiſhing 


others to be as perfect as yourſelf: it is a ſign 


of a generoſity of diſpoſition that does honor to 


your nature, But your partiality to your own 
friends, has made you rather unjuſt to thoſe au- 
hors whoſe abilities challenge your: reſpeft, eſpe- 


cially 
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cially as you acknowledge you have never read them, 
conſequently are totally unable to judge of their 
merits, Never, my dear, take any opinion into 
your head without ſufficient ground for it, nei- 
ther pronounce according to that opinion, without 
conſidering whether it is juſt or not. People who 
act thus are always liable to great miſtakes, and 
ſubject themſelves to numerous inconveniences. I 
once knew a man of this ſort, who always took 
upon him to judge of the merits of a book from 
the title page, or at fartheſt from a few pages; 
and from the moſt caſual view of a perſon, he would 
inftantly determine their characters; and having 
once fixed his own opinion, it was impoſſible to per- 
ſuade him afterwards that it might be a wrong 
one. This brought on him many troubles he might 
have avoided, had he taken the proper methods to 
be acquainted with the real truth. One of his 
neighbours, who lived near him, he, without any 
juſt reaſon (merely becauſe he liked not his looks) 
took into his head, was a receiver of ſtolen goods, 
and therefore not only treated him with that con- 
tempt ſuch a one would juſtly deſerve, but alſo pub- 
liſhed his own groundlefs opinions to all his ac- 
quaintance, till the poor man's character was en- 
tirely loſt. At laſt he had fo firmly perſuaded him- 
ſelf of the truth of his own ſurmiſes, that he ob- 
tained a ſearch warrant, and with the ſtricteſt 
[rating examined every corner of his neighbour's 

houſe. 


1 

houſe, But though all his labour was in vain, and 
he could find no one ſingle circumſtance to confirm 
his opinion, ſtill he had fo deeply ſettled it in his 
mind, that he could not prevail'upon himſelf to give 
it up, and only fancied that the innocent man had 
ſtill found ſome means of concealing thoſe things 
they ſought for. His neighbour, provoked by ſuch 
cauſeleſs ill treatment, went to law with him for de- 
famation, and loſs of character; and after giving 
him a good deal of trouble and loſs of time, reco- 
vered ſome conſiderable damages with coſt of ſuit, 
That is, he was obliged to pay all the expences of 


the lawyers, not only thoſe who had pleaded for 


him, but thoſe likewiſe employed by his neighbour. 


And what is called damages, is giving a ſum of 


money to the perion injured, by way of reparation 
for the injury received. But though it may be a 


proper puniſhment for the offending party, ftill 


money, as in the inſtance I am telling you of, can 
be but a very poor recompence for the injury done, 
When a perſon's character is once ſtained, it is not 
in the power of any ſum, however large, to waſh it 
entirely away; and many people will remember 
Something they have heard wrong in a perſon, who 
will forget, or perhaps never hear that the report 


was falſe, and the accuſed honorably acquitted, We 


ſhould therefore be very careful neyer to believe any 
thing to a perſon's diſadvantage, till we have had 
very ſufficient proof of their guilt, and not only 

; | our 
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dur faticies, grounded upon ſome fooliſh ſuſpicions 
of our own, Remember therefore, my love, never 


to paſs judgment upon any thing you have not very 
carefully examined, leſt your judgment ſhould be 
unjuſt, and prove your own want of {kill and diſ. 
cernment by your erroneous ſentence. I have run 
my letter to a greater length than T intended be- 
fore I ſpoke to that part of your's, which gave me 
very ſincere concern. A ſprain I know to be a ſe- 


_ rious affair, and oftentimes of worſe conſequence 


than a broken bone, as it is longer before it reco- 
vers its firength. What will your mamma do with- 

out her right hand? It will not only be a great tols 
to herſelf; but I fear your writing, drawing, muſic, 


and working will likewiſe ſenſibly feel the misfor- 


tune: for though your maſters may, when preſent, 
give you the beſt rules and directions, ſtill I fancy 


the rapid Progreſs you make in every thing you un- 


dertake, is not a little owing to the conſtant watch- 
fulneſs and pains taken by your mamma: be careful 
therefore, my dear, not to increaſe her misfortune 
by letting her feel the additional mortification of 
ſeeing you either not advance, or go backward in 
your ſeveral employments, upon account of her not 


being able to aſſiſt you, but ſhew by your afliduity 


how much you remember the inſtructions ſhe has 
hitherto given you. My little Jenny grows a ſweet 
girl, and is as good as poflible ; ſhe has, poor thing, 
quite got over all her troubles, and appears per- 

fectly 
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C wad 
fectly happy and contented with her ſituation, She 
tells me ſhe loves me dearly, and will never leave me. 
She ſeemed ſo much to have forgot all thoughts of 
her mother, that I aſked her yeſterday who ſhe loved 
beſt, and had rather live with her mammy or me ? 
She coloured, and the tears came in her eyes at my 
queſtion, and throwing her arms round my neck, 


ſhe kifſed me, as if fearful of offending, and whiſ- 
pered in my ear, **-I do love you dearly, Ma'am, 
but I. ould like to live with my own mammy again 


at home. I was ſorry when I found her ſo much 


affected by it, that I had mentioned her mother at 
all, for it ſeemed to renew her grief, and ſeveral 


times during the day ſhe ſpoke about her, and en- 


quired if the ſhould never ſee her any more? and 


was diſtreſſed at being told ſhe would not: but 
to-day ſhe has not ſpoke upon the ſubject, and is 
in as hagh ſpirits as uſual, and at this moment very 
buſy. throwing a piece of ſtick about, for her dog to 


bring back to her in his mouth. Your ſiſter is gone 


this morning to ſee Miſs Locket paint, and as I am 


to be there at dinner, I muſt. take my leave of you 
to prepare for going, after aſſuring you that I am, 


Your's, miſt afedtionately and ſincerely, 


M, B, | 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOG XIV. 
MAMMA and H ARRI O r. 


HAR RIOT. 


HAVE had another letter from my aunt, 
Ma'am, ſhe does not ſay any more about 


being afraid of lightening or other things. 
Mamma, I dare ſay ſhe. had too good an 
opinion of your underſtanding to think it neceſſary 


to ſpeak any more upon that ſubject; beſides, in 


your laſt letter to her, you know you told her 
that you was convinced of the folly of ſuch ap- 
prehenſions, and therefore did not intend any 
longer to indulge them. Pray, did you hear it 
thunder laſt night after you was in bed? 

HAR RIOT. Yes, Ma'am, and ſaw it lighten 
very much, I was going to ring the bell two 
or three times. 
Mamma. For what, my dear? 
 HarRior, For ſomebody to come to me. 
Mamma. Was not you well then, my love ? 


did you want any thing ? 


 HarkrioT. Yes, I was very well, only it 
| thundered and hghtened ſo much. 
MAuuA. 
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Mamma. But if it did, would any body's 
being with you have abated the violence of the 
ftorm? or ſhould you, can you ſuppoſe, have 
been ſafer becauſe ſomebody was ta the room 
with you ? 

HAR RIOT. No, I don't N I ſhould 
have been /afer, but— 

Mamma. But what, my love? 

HaRRIOT. But I did not like being alone. 

Mamma. That was filly indeed, my dear, 
and I think if you gave yourſelf but time for a 


| moment's reflection you would think ſo too; for 


what ſervice could the preſence of any or all the 


people upon earth have been of? And if the 
whole family had been aſſembled round your bed, 


could we have had any influence upon the ftorm ? 


could we have ſilenced the roaring, of the thn- 


der? or have extinguiſhed the flaſhes of the 
lightning? Or could we poſlibly have ſaved you, 
if the Almighty had thought fit to ſlay you © ? 
Think, Harriet, and anſwer my queſtions, 


HARRIOT. No, Ma'am, to be ſure you could 


not, 


any body with you been of ? 
HarxRioT. None, only then E:; ſhould "FER 
had a candle, and not have ſeen it ſo much. 


L Mrs. 


Mamma. Then, in what reſpect would you 
have been ſafer? or what ſervice would having 


(-- 168}. 
Mrs. Ruſh ſays ſhe always ſhuts the winden and 
calls for candles when it lightens. 
Mau MA. Then Mrs. Ruſb behaves like a very 
_ eweak, /illy woman, and I would not wiſh you 
to imitate ſo bad an example, Mrs. 8% like- 
wiſe acts in the ſame ridiculous manner; nay, 
| ſhe even goes ſo far, as to lock herſelf up in 
a cloſet, or run into the cellar, when it lightens. 
But can any body ſuppoſe they. are in any de- 
gree the /afer for ſuch conduct? Becauſe they 
hide their eyes does the ſtorm abate its violence, 


or do they imagine that the lightening will be. 


afraid either of entering the dar, or where there 
is a candle burning. People, to be ſure, may 
ſhut their eyes ſo as not to e it, but their 


blindneſs has no more effect upon the influence of 


the lightening, than your turning your head 
away has upon the blazing of the fire: or than 
your ſhutting your eyes when your hrother's 
pinched finger was dreſſed, had upon the pain he 
really felt. Mr. Balm did what he thought pro- 
per juſt the ſame as if you had looked at him 
all the time. And ſo you may aſſure yourſelf, 
that when God thinks proper to ſend ſtorms 
to purify the air and do good to the earth, the 
lightening and tempeſt will proceed in juſt the 
ſame proper courſe, whether we run into the 
cellar, or ſet quiet in the parlour, or he in 
our beds. Beſides, as your aunt ſays, we are 

every 


„ 
1 Þ every day and hour df our lives expoſed to fo 

many accidents and dangers, that I cannot think 
Why people ſhould be more afraid of lightening 
than any thing elſe, | 


; HARRTOT. But does not lightening ſometimes 


„Fill people? 
2 Mamma. Yes, but not half ſo often as ſs 
things we do every day of our lives. Vaſt num- 
bers of people have been choaked by their food; 
but for that reaſon we do not chuſe to refrain 
„from our victuals let we ſhould be ſo too. 
Many have been killed by tiles, and other things 
falling on their heads, we might therefore as well 
de afraid of ever paſſing by a houſe leſt ſome- 


thing ſhould craſh us, or never venture ourſelves 


1 
- i upon the water becanſe many boats have been 
| If overſet. In ſhort, if we expect to be out of che 


reach of danger whilſt we are in this world; we 


tall be much miſtaken, fince no corner of It 


Can be found to hide us from harm. It is, there- 
bore very ridicalous to be more afraid of light- | 


ening than any thing elſe. 

Harkior., But does not . ſometimes 
blind people, Ma'am?; 

Mamma, It does, my dear, and very ſtrong 
light is bad for the fight; and I have often 
found a flaſh of lightening cauſe a flight paih 
in my eyes, when I have been directly facing 


LS. 


it. Bit, as I faid before, we have no mote 
reaſon 
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reaſon to be afraid of it on this account, than 

of many other things. I have often heard, and be- 
lieve that it ſometimes does blind people; but 
in all the years I have hitherto lived, I never 
was acquainted with one ſo afflited by it: where- 
as, I have known ſeveral inſtances of perſons 
who have had that misfortune by means of ſome 
other accident, 

HarrioT, What other accidents pray. Ma- am, 
have you known? 

Mauna. One little boy cutting a lick, his 
hand ſlipped and the knife jobbed into his eye, 
And a ſhoemaker that I knew had the ſame 
misfortune with his awl, One child I was very 
well acquainted with, who loſt her fight by the 
{mall-pox: another by a violent blow acroſs her 
eye by a ſtick a man was aiming at ſomething near 
her: and one I perſonally knew, who in learn- 
ing to fence had one of his eyes thruſt out, 
A woman 1 likewiſe was well acquainted with, 
caught a cold which ſettled in her eyes, and to- 
tally deprived her of the fight of both. To 
this liſt, already numerous enough to convince 
you that /ighrtening alone need not be more 
dreaded than other things, I may likewiſe add, 
the celebrated Mr. Stanley, who loſt his ſight 
when a child in his nurſe's arms, by a 'blow 
from a cricket-ball. Theſe, and ten thouſand 
ſuch accidents as we are all every hour expoſed 
| to, 
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to, may ſerve to convince you of the abſurdity of 1 
living in the perpetual dread of lightening in q 
particular. I do not pretend to deny but that it is | 
ſometimes attended with fatal conſequences ; and 4 
fo likewiſe are other things, but for that reaſon 
we cannot ſhut ourſelves up in a ban-box for the 
ſake of being ſafe. | 


LF HEN the blue light'nings flaſh from pole to pole, 
And the loud thunders fright the guilty ſoul, 

The virtuous breaſt without alarm may hear, 
Can truſt in God, nor fel one cotward fear. 
Nor though the torrent and rempeſtiuous ſtorm, 
The beauteous face of nature ſhould deforms 
O'erthrow the lately honors of the wood, 
And deluge all the wallies with a flood, 
Tho) guilt affrighted, flees it knows not evhere, 
And trembling falls the victim of drfpair, 
The virtuous heart, in firm ani holy truft, 
Unmoy'd looks up to One ſupremely juſt. 7 
Knows the ſame hand which ſends the form, can ſave, 
And huſh in filence the tempeſtuous ware ; 
Can in a moment all its rage diſarm, 
And bill each element at once be calm; 
The crackling thunders inſtant ſpeak to pence, 
And bid the light nings and the torrents ceaſe, 
The virtuous thus, without alarm can hear, 
Can truſt in God, nor feel one coward fear, 


; OO, And 
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And if yon, my dear Harriot, know yourſelf 
to be good and virtuous, you will know you 
have no cauſe to live in perpetual apprehenſions 
leſt lightenings ſhould blaſt, or ſome other evil 
overtake you, Every body muſt die ſome time 
or other, and though it is every body's duty to 
preſerve and take what care of their lives they 


can, ſtill, as it is impoſſible to ward off the light- 


ening, we may aſſure ourſelves, that it is one 
of the things in which our care is unneeeſſary, 


| fince though candles may prevent our od&/erwing 


it, it will not in the leaſt prevent its effects. 
HaRRioT, Then you think, Ma'am, there is 
no uſe jn having candles when it lightens, 
Mamma. None in the , my dear; and 
though, as I ſaid before, they may in ſome degree 
preyent our obſerving every flaſh, I am ſure they 
very conſpicuouſly diſcover the folly and ignorance 
of thoſe who fit by them. Let me beg of you 


therefore, my love, to exert your reaſon upon 


This affair, and I am ſure you will find no more 
cauſe to dread lightening, becauſe it /ometimes 
does miſchief, than you have to walk down ſtairs 


| becauſe /omezimes people hurt themſelves by tum- 


bling down, as I did. 
HARRIOT. I think, Ma'am, all you ſay ſeems 
to be ſo very true, that I don't feel as if 1 
ſhould be afraid any more; for lat night I 
thought about my aunt's letter, and did not 
mind 


„ 
mind it ſo much as I uſed to do, and I hope 
for the future I ſhall not be aſraid at all. 
Mamma. I hope not, my love, for it is a 
great proof of folly and weakneſs; I aſſure you 
I never knew any one perſon of whoſe good 
ſenſe I had an opinion, that ever appeared afraid 
of lightening. I don't ſay I have not known 
ſeveral that have been ſo; but then they have 
been thoſe who alſo in other reſpe&s have ſhewn 
very evident ſigns of weakneſs of underſtanding 
and deficiency of judgment. If therefore you do 
not overcome ſo ſimple an apprehenſion, believe 
me, my dear, your /en/e will fall much in my 
opinion, and with ſorrow I ſhall find the idea 1 
have hitherto entertained of your ee. has 
been far better than you deſerve. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXVII. 


| Muſs BE TsEV SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


DAR SISTER, | 
HAVE now began another letter to you, 
but ſome how, I don't know what is the 
reaſon of it, but I have not wrote much I think, 
not half ſo much as I intended, I thought I 
ſhould like writing letters better than I do; and 
ſo I ſhould, if I could do it faſter, but I am 
ſuch a long while getting down one fide, and 
my large writing /ays ſo little, that 1 grow quite 
tired of fitting till before I have told you any 
thing, I have now got to the ſecond fide of my 
paper, and have not yet told you any of the 
news of this place, ſo I will begin directly. 
Miſs Locket has finiſhed my doll's coat, and you 
cannot think how pretty it looks: it is upon 
brown ſattin, and there is a border all round it 
of flowers ; roſe-buds, and pinks, and violets, and 
heart's-eaſe, and a great many more beſides. 
And in the middle of the ſkirt, there are diffe- 
rent 


„ 
rent bunches of flowers, ſome tied up, and ſome 
not, and a good many butterflies; for ſhe aſk- 
ed me whether I was as fond of butterflies as I 
uſed to be, and I told her yes, and ſo ſhe has 
made me a fine number, I don't know how ma- 
ny, but I will go and count, and let you know, 
J have counted them, and there are nine, that 
is, there are ten altogether, but then one is a 
little one, almoſt hid under one of the leaves of 
a roſe, I have now told you about the coat; 
but the beſt of all you have not heard yet, and 
that is, that ſhe has given me a new doll 
to wear it; and a nice large wax one it is too: 
it has blue eyes, and the prettieſt brown hair 
you ever ſaw in your life; but I can tell you 
no more at preſent, for I am quite tired of 
writing, and ſo pray give my love to Tom, and 
to Miſs Right the next time you ſee her, and 
tell her I am very ſorry to hear of her broken 
arm, but I hope it has almoſt grown together 
again by this time. And pray give my duty to 


my papa and mamma, and my aunt deſires her | 


love to every body, and 
J am, 


Your affettionate Siſter, 


ELIZABETH SEAMORE, | 
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LETTER LXVIII. 
Miſs Sz amors to Miſs BzTszy SEAMORE, 


HANK you, my dear fiſter, for your let- 


ter, I wiſh, as you fay, you could write 


faſter, but as you Cannot, I wiſh you would be- 
gin what you had to tell me at firſt, and not 


| waſte all your paper and tire your hand, only 
| in telling me that you hall not be able to write 


much. I want to hear ſome more particulars 


about your doll, what petticoats and ſhoes ſhe 


has, and what name you have given her. If you 
have not fixed upon any yet, I wiſh you would 
let it be Maria, for I think that a very pretty 

one: but don't if you like any other better, only 
| as I know ſometimes we cannot recolle& any 
pretty names when we want them, I thought I 
would mention it to you, that if you have not 
given her one you like better, ſhe may be called 
ſo. I have met with a terrible misfortune ſince 
you left me, I was with my arms full, having 
Flip in one arm; and the tea board my aunt gave 


me 
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1 
me, and all my china upon it in my other 


| hand, and did not ſee a wooden horſe Tom had 


left in the middle of the hall, fo. down. I fell 
over it, cat, and: tea-board, and all. Flip jump- 
ed away no worſe for her fall, but I cannot ſay 
as much for the reſt of the party, for I knock- 
ed the ſkin off my leg with. the bottom board 
of the horſe, for he likewiſe fell upon his ſide, 
and ſo his ground and wheels ſtood edgeways, and 
hurt me ſadly: but worſe than all the reſt, my 
tea-board was beat out of my hand, and all my 
tea- things, except one cup and the cream pot, 
broke all zo. ſmaſh, ſo don't you think I have had 
a ſad loſs? but to be ſure as my mamma tells 
me, it is better than if my bones had been broke, 
or than if I had been cut with the pieces of 
china, and ſo I ought to be contented; but J 
am very ſorry, for liked them much, and 
thought them extremely pretty. Mr. Foot miſſed 
his day this week, and did not come till yeſter- 

day, and then was in an intolerable ill-humour. 
May-be my aunt will ſay the fault was 
mine, thinking I did not take pains; but really 
that was not 'the caſe; for I took all the 
care I could; but he puſhed my toes into 
ſhape rather more like &4ic4ing them, than any 
thing elſe. He aſked when you came home; 


not 


and when my mamma told him the time was 
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not fixed. He ſaid, „ ſuppoſe ſhe will have 


forgot all her dancing. Going out does children 


more harm than good! Miſs Scamore has been 


out ſo much that it has hurt her dancing ſad- 


ly!” I was /adly vexed, I know, at his ſaying 


To, and wiſhed him to hold his tongue. My 


mamma ſaid, ſhe ſhould be ſorry if we forgot 
our dancing or any thing elſe, and if ſhe found 
that to be caſe, ſhe ſhould not let us go out 


any more. I did not intend to ſend you ſo 
ſhort a letter as this, but I muſt now leave 
off to go to dinner, and ſhall not have time 
to add any more afterwards, and ſo good bye 
to you: remember and give my duty to my 
aunt, and believe me to be 


Your moſt affedionate Siſter, 


_ HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LETTER 


L E TT E N IAE. 


Mrs. HARcOURT to Miſs SEAMOR E) 


I D not I tell you, Harriet, you would 
ſoon grow tired of your correſpondence ? I 
thought there was but little chance a girl of 
your vivacity and age, would find much pleaſure 
in writing to an old woman, Grandmothers 
may perhaps be very good reſpectable relations, 


but they are diſmal ſtupid play/#lhws ; and the 


misfortune of it is, they are not likely to mend; 
but inſtead of improving, grow worſe and worſe 


every day of their lives. It certainly is a mor- 


tifying reflection to think, that inſtead of grow- 
ing wiſer and better the longer we live, we ſhould 
loſe thoſe little perfections we ever poſſeſſed, and 


at laſt come to be as helpleſs and /en/eleſe as ba- 


bies. This I fay is a mortifying thought, and 


— ſufficient to check the pride of the greateſt ge- 


nius's. But then when we conſider, that it is 
only our habitation that is thus decayed and ren- 
dered uſeleſs, and that upon quitting it the in- 
| Babitant ſhall appear unhurt in all its ſplendor, 
the ſame as a fully ripe walnut comes out clean, 
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and good, though its outſide ſhell had loft all its 
beauty, was turned black, and- cracked. in a dozen 


Places, When, I ſay, we think of theſe things, 


my love, our dignity riſes, and our nature ap- 
pears worthy being the gift of God. You need 
not therefore laugh at, and deſpiſe me for my 
age and infirmities, for though: I may not ap- 
pear ſuch a handſome and blooming mortal as 
yourſelf ; may be, I am nearer being as beautiful 
as an angel; and every body knows they are 
far ſuperior to mortals. But hold! what am 1 
writing? I ſeem to have forgot the dignity of my 


ſuhject, and expreſſed myſelf rather too lightly, 


and that I would by no means. do, for I do 
not at all approve of joking upon ſerious mat- 
ters; it always gives me an ill opinion of a per- 
ſon, when they ſpeak lightly and irreverently up- 
on thoſe things that relate to God and eternity: 
matters far too important to be turned into ri- 
dicule, or made ſubjects for common and qwitty 
converſation. How ſhocking is it to a pious ear 
to hear people quote the words of ſcripture, and 
apply. ſome text to almoſt every occurrence of 


life, It is in my opinion a degree of blaſphe- 


my, and I cannot help thinking will be puniſhed 
as ſuch. Whatever you do therefore, my good 
child, never. permit yourſelf” to be guilty of it, 
or give ſuch undue. licence to you tongue, as 
but too many now-a-days are apt to do. Re- 

member, 


ta 


Mendes God gave us the foriptures 'to be the 
Abr, the direcmon, und comfort of our lives, and 
wot as a book of apt fentences, and witty ſayings. 
#% ! fie! therefore upon thoſe who make it ſo; 
they prove themſelves undeſerving of the mighty 
Favor beſtowed upon them; for is it not a migh- 
ty favour for God Almighty to condeſcend him- 
ſelf to inſtruct us, how we ſhould walk and gain 
everlaſting life? I with I could fee ſome of the 

letters the Miſſes you are acquainted with write 
to you; I dare fay they are of a more entertain- 
ing nature than my grave lectures are; but do 
all I can, mine will be like myſelf, ſtupid and 
unentertaining. I cannot think of any thing 
merry to tell yon: for was I to inform you that 
whilkt writing to you I am nurſing a brood of 
young ducks in my lap, I fuppoſe you would 
ſee no great joke in it: but I with you was here 
to take care of them for me, you would do it 
better than I can, a great deal; and I juſt now 
almoſt broke my back flooping after one, which 
being briſker than its brothers and ſiſters, would 

waddle over the fender under the grate : (for 1 
don't know whether you have at your houſe, but 
I affure you I have ſtill got a fire, and ſet pre- 
ty cloſe to it too, I can tell you.) Well! I am 
a ſtrange ſtupid old woman to be ſure. I began 
writing to you on purpoſe to fend you a piece 
of poetry compoſed by Mifs Lucy Shepherd, and 
M 2 Was 
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Juſt going to cloſe up my letter without it. 1 
have often heard you ſay you are fond of poems, 


To if any comes in my way I think you wauld 


like, I lay them by on purpoſe for you. The 
following one I hope will meet with your appro- 
bation. I am no very great judge of ſuch things, 


but I think it very pretty, eſpecially as I know 


it was written off hand, in half an hour's time, 
upon ſeeing a beggar woman with a child in her 
arms at the door. Miſs Lucy was ſitting in the 


window when the poor woman came, or rather 


before the window (I ſhould ſay) and putting up 
her feet upon the window ſeat, ſo making a ta- 
ble of her knees, with her pencil ſhe wrote the 
verſes I now tranſcribe you, upon the paper her 


work was folded in. The dear girl after ſhe had 


done, was putting them into her pocket, for the 


private ear of her ſiſter ; but her grandfather luckis. 


ly ſaw her, and reſcued them from ſo ignoble a 


fate, by reading them aloud to the company: 


we were all charmed with the good-natured ſen- 
timents they contained, and I begged permiſſion 
to tranſcribe them to you. Her modeſty was fo 
great, that for ſome time ſhe refuſed my re- 


| queſt; at length however, upon her grandfather 
aſſuring her that they did great credit to her humant- 


ty, and were no diſgrace to her genius, ſhe over- 
came her ſcruples, and conſented to my — 
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them to you, provided I would promiſe at the 
ſame time to apelogize for their faults, by tell- 
ing you in the haſty manner they were written. 
And now having fully done that, I will no longer 
detain you from what will be much more pleaſing 


than any thing I can add, after deſiring you not 


to omit giving my beſt love to your good and 
worthy parents, and kind brother and fiſter, and 
aſſuring you, that though I am very old, and 
my memory begins to fail me, I have not yet 
forgot your pretty behaviour, nor that I am, 


| Your very aſßtenrnare Grandmother, 


MARTHA HARCOURT, 


That ſomething you'd beſtow from out your fore ; 
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HH EAVEN Gleſs you ! here your ſmalleſt alms beftow, 


To mitigate à mournful widows's woe. 


Ah! lift an eye, my helpleſs babe to ſee, 


And let it taſte ſome hind relief from thee. 


J aſe not much (now bending at your gate, 
Nor what can &er diminiſh from your ſtate, 


J aft alone ſome broken bits of bread, 


Which may be left when &en your dogs are fed, 


For mercy's ſake reject not this my prayer, 
Think of the dainties you /o freely ſhare : 


Think of the comforts that to you are given, 
And hear me pleading in the name of heaven. 


Ten for a cup of water I will ſue, 
A cup of water can't impoveriſh you; 


Tho to my lips parching with feveriſh heat, 


It may be deem'd a moſt luxurious treat. 


But fur my child J do the moſt implore, 
Of 


69 9 
"OF every comfort Jor in plenty ſhare, 
Mils wen 1 of covering the is * bear. 


Her tender limbs, ſcarce one fad tauelvemonth old, 


Unguarded lay to all the inclement cold; 
Vainly I frive to ſhield her from the jnow, 


For Pre no covering left but poignant, woe. . 


That as a mantle is around me + thrown, 

And as myſelf, is now familiar grown ; 

4h! ſorrows great indeed this breaſt doth tear, 
Too great almoſt for. human heart to bear. 


For gentle pity's ſake, then lend an ear, 

And for a moment flop my falling tear, 

| What you in mercy ſhall on me beflow, 

| Shall we Jie, when 2 + ar to fow, 


The leaft relief, the ſmalleſt bit of bread 


Shall then ten vhoufand pleaſures round you ſpread ; 


As à memorial it to Heaven ſhall riſe, 
And drew a bleſſing on you from the: Siet. 
— um i ns 5 | | 
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For thy own ſake then, turn not now away, 
Jer at thy gay unuetic d let me Huy, 
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But fend relief, -ab] hear my baby's mann, 


Who with itt tears anſwers her mother's proan 


Unhappy i oF ant | ard indeett 257 Rare, 
Born to pattate of all 757 mother's care; 
Thy little heart unconſcivus yet of thought, 


Muft to endure the fharpeſt- ills be brought. 


Z'en hunger now upon its life doth prey, 
And waſtes by flow degrees its frame away; 
At firſt its form, like gentry's children fine, 
By cold and hunger now doth fuſt decline, 


Ah ! not thoſe babes which ſport around your Ante, 


Are to your heart more dear than this to me; 


Think then ! O-! think, what grief to hear them cry, 
Without the means their hunger to ſupply. = 


If thou rt a Brent for a parent feel, 


And ſome compaſſion graciouſly reveal 3 


Ab ! lift an eye ny wretchedneſs 10 wiew, 


And let me owe my happineſs to you, 05. 


—— — — 
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